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CALENDAR 1960-1961 
FALL TERM 


September 6, 1960 


September 12, 1960 
October 21, 1960 
November 23, 1960 
November 28, 1960 
December 1, 1960 
December 2, 1960 


December 5, 1960 


December 21, 1960 
January 4, 1961 
January 27, 1961 
March 9, 1961 


March 10, 1961 
ry 
March 13, 1961 


m, 
. March 30, 1961 
April 4, 1961 
April 26, 1961 
May 26, 1961 
May 31, 1961 
June 8, 1961 


June 9, 1961 
June 10, 1961 


June 12, 1961 
June 30, 1961 
July 5, 1961 

July 21, 1961 


August 31, 1961 
September 1, 1961 


8:00 A. M. 


8:00 A. M. 
5:00 P. M. 
12:00 Noon 
8:00 A. M. 
5:00 P. M. 


Freshman Registration and 


Start Cooperative Period 
Classes Begin 

Midterms 

Thanksgiving Recess Begins 
Thanksgiving Recess Ends 
Fall Term Ends 
Cooperative Period Ends 


WINTER TERM 


8:00 A. M. 


5:00 P. M. 
8:00 A. M. 
5:00 P. M. 
5200 BaMe 


Classes Begin and 

Start Cooperative Period 
Christmas Recess Begins 
Christmas Recess Ends 
Midterms 

Winter Term Ends 
Cooperative Period Ends 


SPRING TERM 


8:00 A. M. 


50038; 
8:00 A. 
5: OGaRe 
5) OO: 


8:00 A. 


S S S555 


500) B: 


2:00 P. M. 


Classes Begin and 

Start Cooperative Period 
Easter Recess Begins 
Easter Recess Ends 
Midterms 

Decoration Day Recess 
Begins 

Decoration Day Recess 
Ends 

Spring Term Ends 
Cooperative Period Ends 
Graduation 


SUMMER TERM 


8:00 A. M. 
5:00 P. M. 
8:00 A. M. 
5:00 P. M. 
5:00 P. M. 


4 


Classes Begin and 

Start Cooperative Period 
Independence Day Recess 
Begins 

Independence Day Recess 
Ends 

Midterms 

Summer Term Ends 


Cooperative Period Ends 


: 








ver Page 5 of the 1960-1961 
nity College catalog 


This calendar should 
Broome Tech 


CALENDAR 1961-1962 


FALL TERM 
September 8, 1961 5:00 P.M. Cooperative Period Ends 
September 11, 1961 8:00 A. M. Start Cooperative Period 
September 15, 1961 1:00 P. M. Orientation Begins 


September 20, 1961 12:00 Noon Classes Begin 
November 22, 1961 12:00 Noon Thanksgiving Recess Begins 


November 27, 1961 8:00 A. M. Thanksgiving Recess Ends 
December 8, 1961 »-U0eP 2M: Classes End 

December 11-15, 1961 Exams and Registration 
December. 2), L961 Sy LEAN E- Cooperative Period Ends 


WINTER TERM 


January 2, 1962 8:00 A. M. Classes Beg 

Start Coop 
March 9, 1962 5:00 P.M. Classes Eid © 
March 12-16, 1962 Exams and R 
March 23, 1962 5:00 P.M. Cooperative~ 








SPRING TERM 


March 26, 1962 8:00 A. M. Classes Begin and 

Start Cooperative Period 
June 8, 1962 007 PM. Classes End 
WUne Wtet), L962 Exams and Registration 
June 415371962 Cooperative Period Ends 
June 16, 1962 2:00 P. M. Graduation 


SUMMER TERM 


June 18, 1962 8:00 A. M. Classes Begin and 

Start Cooperative Period 
August 31, 1962 200 Me Classes End 
September 4-7, 1962 ' Examinations 
September 14, 1962 5:00 P. M. Cooperative Period Ends 
September 14-19, 1962 Orientation and 


Registration 





STATE UNIVE NEW YORK 





The State University of New York was established by the State 
Legislature in 1948. It comprises 45 colleges. Twenty-eight of 
them are State colleges and 20 are locally-sponsored community 
colleges. Although separated geographically, all are united in the 
purpose to improve and extend opportunities for youth to continue 
their education after high school. 


State University offers cultural and professional four-year pro- 
grams in liberal arts; science, mathematics, and engineering; home 


economics; industrial and labor relations; veterinary medicine; ce- 
ramics; agriculture; forestry; maritime service; medicine; and 
teacher preparation, as well as two-year programs in a wide variety 
of fields, including technical courses in agricultural, industrial, health, 
ice areas. Several of its colleges offer graduate programs. 





overned by a Board of Trustees appointed by the Governor, 


aiversity of New York plans for the total development of 


State-supported higher education. Each college of State University 
is locally administered. Students should write directly to the insti- 
tution in which they are interested for admission forms. 


Although State University of New York is one of the largest 
state universities in the country, its students have the additional ad- 
vantages of attending relatively small colleges. 


The State University motto is: “Let Each Become All He Is 
Capable of Being.” 





STATE UNIVERSITY OF NEW YORK 
‘ 


. 
BOARD OF TRUSTEES 





BRANKAGeIVIOORE 17-5. 1). HDs Li D2 Chairman = 22 BUFFALO 
Mrs. JOHN A. WARNER, Vice-Chairman _____ New York CITY 
ALGER B. CHAPMAN, A.B., LL.B. Eee PAWLING 
Mrs. BETTY HAWLEY DONNELLY ____ New YorkK CITY 





CHARLES GARSIDE, B.S., LL.B., L.H.D., L.L.D. _. NEw York CITy 
































BoypD E. GOLDER | = nsaes UTICA 
LESTER B. GRANGER bel NEWRY ORK CITY 
FREDERICK F. GREENMAN, A.B., LL.B. __ Bo NEWay ORKGITY, 
JAMES GREENOUGH, M.D. ______ pee ee  KGOORERSTOWN 
BANU ELIA USM A Nimes ox en ee == GREAS NECK 
Morris IUSHEWITZ ie ees MOUNT BERNON 
JOSEPH J. MYLER, B.A., M.A. , ROCHESTER 
JOHN A. ROOSEVELT, A.B. ____ 2 ater HYDE PARK 
PAMES@ ee WARRENGO = oo =” “7 = ___ ALBANY 
DONE eeWIGKHAM=* sb Site ety Ee J HECTOR 





PRESIDENT OF THE UNIVERSITY _________.__ Piaaras 
THOMAS H. HAMILTON, A.B., A. M., Ph.D. 








VICE-PRESIDENT FOR ADMINISTRATION has. 
JOHN H. SLocum, A.B., M.A., Ph.D. 


SECRETARY OF THE UNIVERSITY = _ J. LAWRENCE MURRAY 


OFFICE: STATE UNIVERSITY OF NEW YORK, ALBANY 1, NEW YORK 





ASSOCIATE EXECUTIVE DEAN FOR INSTITUTES AND 
COMMUNITY COLLEGES ___ MARVIN A. Rapp, A.B., M.A., Ph.D. 


BROOME TECHNICAL COMMUNITY COLLEGE 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES 











DARWIN, RosWALES .G/IGLIN OC) gee ee Attorney 
BERNARD H. CHERNIN, Vice-Chairman ___~~-~ Bo Se ALLOMCY 
Miss LINDA STANFORD, Secretary _________- Vice-Pres. - Finance 
Endicott Johnson Corp. 

ROBERT FE) KELLY, lircasurcra= ss Binghamton Fire Department 
Dr. LEOPOLD ECKLER == - = eae General Aniline & Film Corp. 
Group Executive in charge of Ansco & Ozalid Divisions 

FF GLYDE} EGGLESTON ge ee Broome County Clerk 
DR! JAMES ‘T SIVORY:32 22 eee Dentist 
PAUL F. TITCHENER ~~ 122 eee Pres EH ee ihitchenenaacor 
J. BRUCE: BUCKLER\2 322). ees Educational Consultant 


ADMINISTRATIVE STAFF 








CL Ca TYRRELL See tee See i = Sete Fel: Sage President 
B.S., M.S., Purdue University; Professional Engineer 
JAMES EXMCVEAN = 222 See ee Dean 


Canton Agricultural & Technical Institute; 

B.E.E., Clarkson College of Technology; M.S., Cornell University 
FRANK M. CHAMBERS ____ Dir. of Admissions and Dean of Students 
B.S., St. Lawrence University; M.S., Cornell University; 

Ed.D., University of Florida 
HARVEY: N) ROEHL ee ee Associate Dean and Registrar 
B.S., Cornell University; Professional Engineer 
FRANCGISeP GASSED Av. seen eee ______ Extension Coordinator 
B.B.A., St. Bonaventure University; 

A.B., M.A., S.U.N.Y. College of Education at Albany 














MICHAEL J> REYNOLDS sess eee eee Admissions Counselor 
B.A., Harpur College; M.S., Barry College 

NEVA'M. ASH) 2.30070 ee ee ee ee eee College Nurse 

R.N., St Luke’s Hospital; B.S., New York University 
TRAGY R& GOONER See eee ee See ee Mancialesccretary 
DoroTtuy R. TURNER ee Sere Secretary to the President 
FACULTY 

RALPH E, ALLEN aera SS ee eee Mechanical Technology 
B.M.E., Clarkson College of Technology 

JAMES: D..BAKER oso) ee oe gee Assistant Librarian 

B.S., Ithaca College; M.S., Syracuse University 
RICHARD E. BALDWIN ___ Director of Athletics and Public Relations 
A.B., Ed.M., University of Rochester 
ARLENE R. BANGIUSDORF __1_- 1) Business Technology 


- B.A., M.A., Syracuse University 
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AXFORD L. BEAGLE ee Chemical Technology 
Canton Agricultural & Technical Institute; 
B.Ch.E., Clarkson College of Technology 














OSE Hi Ga DEAVER) say See s+ ON Re oat eet General Education 
A.B., M.A., Columbia University; Ph.D., New York University 
ROBERT B. BEERS Ee es |) Aan Electrical Technology 
B.S.E.E., Tri-State College 
JOSEPH R. BIEGEN >, oF Mathematics and Physics 
B.Ch.E., B.S., Clarkson College of Technology 
DoroTtHy E. BOWLING 2 Pees Denial iyciene 
D.H., B.S., West Liberty State College 
SINOPAS CANA Eee see 2 __. Chemical Technology 





A.A.S., Broome Technical Community College; 
B.S., Chemistry, Syracuse University 
ROBERT L. CANN iS Zt Business Technology 
B.S., Salem Teachers College; M.A., New York University 
CLYDE E. CHAUNCEY __ 7 __ Medical Office Assistant 
A.B., Syracuse University; M.A., University of Rochester 


JOHNS BR aGCARK a) 26 see Dept. Head, Medical Office Assistant 
B.Sc., Acadia University, Nova Scotia; M.A., University of Michigan; 
Sc.D., Great Lakes College 





























DANES SOEUR RAN eeemomen ee oe ne ee eee General Education 
A.B., Fordham College 

(SORDONUKEIDATES eo ________. Mathematics and Physics 
A.B., Miami University; M.A., Cornell University 

EDWARD F. DOUGHERTY re Mechanical Technology 

B.C.E., Villanova University 

WILLIAM DERVAY __ pee = lecitical sl echnology. 
A.A.S., Broome Technical Community College 

HERBERT L. DURST pee ee Mechanical Technology 

B.S., Drexel Institute of Technology 

ANNE DVORAK __~ Business Technology 
B.S., M.S., State College Hoe Teachers at Albany 

STORGE Aw ELEIOTT ..—-— meee Crencrd eCucauOn 

B.S., Middlebury College; M.A., Columbia University 
BRAIN Kee ELLIS 2 Es — Mechanical Technology 





AGA .5 jpnnhies oer et Community College; 
B.S., Rochester Institute of Technology 
DONALDIW EMMONS —_ Bee Licciticalalechnolovy 
Canton Agricultural & Technical Institute; 
B.S., Oklahoma State University of Agriculture & Applied Sciences 











CARLETON S. EVERETT ci _____— Mechanical Technology 
B.M.E., Cornell University 
DAVID FERGUS ee eee ee eNemicaleLechnology: 
B.S., Ohio University 
MARION A. FORBES ___ ___. Mechanical Technology 





Professional Engineer; A.A.S., Broome Technical Community College 
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FRANK J. FIASCHETTI ___ Department Head, Dental Hygiene 
B.S., Syracuse University; D.D.S., University of Pennsylvania 


























JOAN L. FOLEY 2 Sees Oe etl tatiin 
State Teachers College at Oneonta; B.S., State Teachers College at Geneseo 
JOHN GRACE = x = Chemical Technology 
B.S., University of Alabama 
CHARLES M. GREENE Coordinator of Student Activities 
B.S., S.U.N.Y. College of Education at Fredonia; M.S., Ithaca College 
HOWARD GREENE _~ POEM! 2 ETS Le Ene Chemical Technology 
B.Chem.E., Cornell University 
R: LEROY GREENWOODs2 2 eee ee General Education 
A.B., Allegheny College; Ed.M., University of Buffalo 
WYNETTE GREGG ___ ____. Coordinator of Visual Aids 
ERWIN C. HAMM ___ = Electrical Technology 
B.E.E., Clarkson College a Teen ee M.Ed., Cornell University 
ALFRED B- HARROT Ts oe Mechanical Technology 
B.S., B.A., University of Rochester 
C. LUTHER HARRISON niey Meroe Electrical Technology 





RCA Institute; B.E.E., Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute 
LEOYD W.. HARTMAN ae ae Dept. Chairman, General Education 
B.S., Syracuse University; M.A., Cornell University 








RALPH D. HOLLOWAY | ____— Business Technology 
B.S., Oklahoma State University 

WARREN W. HoyT __. z ___ Mechanical Technology 

A. JAMES KALBAUGH _____. Dept. Head, Business Technology 





B.S., S.U.N.Y. College of Education at Albany 
Ed.M., University of Buffalo 











MICHAEL J. KAPRAT es ee Mechanical Technology 
B.S., S.U.N.Y. College of Education at Oswego 
EVELYN A. KATUSAK _ ou 272 Businesses lechnoloay 
BS eoseLeNeye Calor of Education at Albany 
HENRY KETCHAM __ _____. Mathematics and Physics 
B.Chem., Ph. D. Cornell University 
JOHN KUSHNER Dept. Head, Chemical Technology 





E.Met., Colorado School of Mines; M.S., Cornell University 
IRWIN I. LAWN __ _______ Mechanical Technology 
M.E., Stevens Institute of Technology 














RICHARD LEO ‘ eels Electrical Technology 
A.A.S., Broome Technical Community College 
JOSEPH Eo uMILENSK Y= ee ____ Mechanical Technology 
B.A.,Harpur College 
S. DAvID MOLYNEAUX General Education 


B.A., Williams; B.S., Massachusetts Institute of Technology; 
M.S., Ph.D., Cornell University 


RALPH NEWTON - Putt. ___— Business Technology 
B.S., University of Alabama 


MICHAEL T. ORINIK — Chemical Technology 
B.S., Penn State University; M.S., Cornell University 
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CONSTANCE S. POLLOCK Business Technology 
B.S., Russell Sage College 


























RONALD W. POWERS ___ Electrical Technology 
B.A., Syracuse University 

ROBERT L. REID pean CCLricdim) ccunolocy 

A.A.S., Broome Tec re al Community College 
DouGLas W. RITTENHOUSE Mechanical Technology 
PRANK DeROELOm = Mathematics and Physics 
A.A.S., Broome Technical Community College; B.A., Harpur College 
FRED SANDERS Dept. Head, Mechanical Technology 
B.M.E., Pratt Institute 

GERALD R. SELTZER EYE a Electrical Technology 
B.S., Penn State University 

IRVIN C. SIMSER - Dept. Head, Mathematics and Physics 

B.M.E., Clarkson College of Technology; Professional Engineer 
L. J. SITTERLEE _ Dept. Head, Electrical Technology 


Rochester Institute of Technology; 
B.E.E., M.E.E., Clarkson College of Technology 











ARTHUR H. SKEIRIK General Education 
B.A., Harpur College 
STEPHEN G. STEELE e. Mechanical Technology 
B.S., Union College; Professional Eee Licensed Land Surveyor 
DAVID STERLING _ Medical Office Assistant 
B.S., West Virginia Wesleyan Colleen Wi S., Purdue University 
i. (XT Vien RET ZR Ree ee Associate Dept. Head, Dental Hygiene 


D.H., University of Pennsylvania School of Dental Hygiene; 
B.S., West Liberty State College 




















WALTER TEDICK 2 RR Business Technology 
B.S., University of Alabama 
ARELYN C. THURSTON Medical Office Assistant 
BS eV © TH vor ei of Rochester 

PATRICIA C. ULBRICH Chemical Technology 
A.A.S., Broome Technical Community College 

D. RENE VALENTINE — _— Physical Education and Coaching 
B.S., S.U.N.Y. College of Education at Cortland 

RICHARD A. VANSLOOTEN __ Mathematics and Physics 

B.M.E., Clarkson College of Technology 

CARLTON E. Woop _____ Mechanical Technology 
A.A.S., Broome Technical Community College 

Leroy D. WRIGHT _____— Electrical Technology 





Professional Engineer 
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VISITING FACULTY 








WILLIAM ACKERMAN : ye ene Dental Hygiene 
A.B., Syracuse University; D. D.S., Medical College of Virginia 
Louis ARTUSOm oe __ Business Technology 
A Dee t. ROR venti te University 
MARVIN BEHR a ee eae General Education 
B.A., New York University 
MorGANn G. BERRY Dental Hygiene 
D.D.S., University of Pennsylvania 
ROBERT S. BROOKS ___~ rae Dental Hygiene 
DDS Nene York University 
TERESSA H. BURAN ee Medical Office Assistant 
B.A., Alfred University 
JAMES BURNETT __ Medical Office Assistant 
M.D., Hahnemann Medical College 
ANTHONY CANALE ____ ~ Dental Hygiene 
Di S2 or yeu University 
ROBERT Pa CUARKa=== aif 2 Dental Hygiene 

D.D.S., University of Buffalo 
ees General Education 
A.B., Harpur College 





























MARGARET CRAIG 








HERBERT DARLINGTON ____ ____ Dental Hygiene 
D.D.S., University of Pennsylvania 
C. ARNOLD DECKER Dental Hygiene 





D.D.S., University of Pennsylvania 
aw ES Dental Hygiene 
D.D.S., Marquette University 
ae Medical Office Assistant 
M.D., Ron University 
i eee __-..- Dentalbyaiene 
D.M.D., Tufts Dental School 
I. LAWRENCE KERR __ Dental Hygiene 


E. N. DONNELLY 





NORMAN W. ELTON 





GEORGE HAESELER 








D.D.S., University of Pennsylvania 
Diplomat of Board of Oral Surgery, State of New York 
PAUL MARGARONE a — Dental Hygiene 





D.D.S., University of Buffalo 
JAMES MorIARTY beers = rAt® __ Dental Hygiene 
D.D.S., University of Buffalo 
NILS NORDSTROM _______ Sa Pen Dental Hygiene 
M.D., Long Island; D.D.S., Columbia University 











ORVAL PERRY (20S General Education 
A.B., Alfred Univ ersity; M.A., Cornell University 
LEONARD ZELDOW 2.2) 2 eee eer. ______ Dental Hygiene 





D.D.S., University of yen ania 
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THE COLLEGE 


Broome Tech is a two-year, co-educational community col- 
lege. It seeks to provide, through its full-time day program and 
its part-time Extension Division, educational opportunities for all 
who can benefit by them. The full-time day curricula combine gen- 
eral education with technical education to prepare young people 
not only for permanent employment after graduation, but in cer- 
tain programs for direct transfer to higher institutions. 


The Extension Division offers both a wide variety of special- 
ized unit courses and sequential programs leading either to a di- 
ploma or the Associate Degree. 


The College is community-focused. This means several things. 
First, operating costs are shared three ways: one-third by student 
tuition; one-third by the State; and one-third by Broome County or 
other counties from which a student may come. Second, the cur- 
ricula are geared to the needs of the area, and the community shares 
in the curriculum development by means of advisory committees. 
Third, Broome Tech—aside from its educational functions—serves 
the community by making available its faculty, library, and other 
facilities for the group welfare. Fourth, the college is administered 
by a local Board of Trustees. 


OBIECTLV ESObSLELEGORBEGE 


1. ‘To provide the environment and the experiences which pro- 
mote the students’ vocational competency, individual growth, and 
social responsibility through integration of the following: 


Knowledge: The acquisition of facts, principles, theories, and 
insights which are fundamental to the understanding of a 
specialized field of study and of life itself. 

Cognizance of common sources of information for 
further intellectual growth. 


Proficiency: Development of analytical thinking and language 
abilities for the comprehension, evaluation, and commu- 
nication of knowledge. 

Development of laboratory techniques relevant to the 
students’ chosen vocational field. 


Attitudes: The stimulation for personal growth—vocational, 
intellectual, cultural and physical. 


The appreciation of and commitment to desirable 
social values. 
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2. To commit the resources of the College to the business, in- 
dustrial, educational and cultural enrichment of the community. 


ACCREDITATION and REGISTRATION 


Broome Technical Community College is a member of and 
fully accredited by the Middle States Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools. The College is supervised by the State Uni- 
versity of New York, and its curriculums are registered by the 
State Education Department. In addition, certain curriculums are 
accredited by professional accrediting bodies. 


TRANSFER PROGRAMS 


Certain curriculum offered at Community Colleges are known 
as “transfer” or “university parallel.’ These are the same as or 
very similar to those offered in the first two years of many four- 
year colleges. 


If the curriculums involved are truly parallel and if the gradu- 
ate of such a transfer program has maintained a good academic rec- 
ord, he may reasonably expect little loss of credit in transferring to 
a senior college. However, the final decision regarding transfer 
credit is always the prerogative of the receiving institution. 


TERMINAL PROGRAMS 


Certain curriculums offered at Community Colleges are known 
as “terminal.” Such curriculums have been designed to prepare the 
graduate for direct entry into business or industry. However, his 
education does not necessarily end at this time. As a matter of 
fact, most successful graduates continue their education on either 
a part-time or full-time basis. 

Whereas the terminal graduate has a definite employability ad- 
vantage over the transfer graduate, he will experience greater dif- 
ficulty in transferring credits to senior institutions. Although many 
courses in terminal curriculums are identical with those found in 
transfer curriculums, others are enough different so that transfer 
credit becomes difficult to evaluate. 


All students contemplating transfer should consult with the 
Dean of Students as early in their programs. as_ possible. 
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THE CAMPUS 


Broome County, an industrial and agricultural area, is in the 
Southern Tier of New York State. Its industries are largely concen- 
trated in the population centers of Binghamton, Johnson City, En- 
dicott and Vestal, together forming a community well known for 
its economic stability and community spirit. 


The products of the major industries manufacturing shoes, 
business machines, cameras and photographic supplies, and aircraft 
trainers and components are known the world over. Smaller indus- 
tries turn out hundreds of diversified products. The combination 
of “big town” features with “small town” atmosphere makes the area 
an ideal one in which to work and live. The college is fortunate 
in its location and is proud to make its contribution to the com- 
munity. 


The new campus of Broome Technical Community College is 
located three miles north of Binghamton on U.S. Routes 11 and 12. 
Here in a suburban setting a $3,000,000 plant has been constructed 
to serve the educational needs of the community. The campus con- 
sists of six buildings of modern functional design, an athletic field, 
and ample parking space. An additional classroom building is being 
planned for occupancy in September 1962. 


ADMINISTRATION BUILDING — Offices, library, business educa- 
tion, general education. 


MECHANICAL BUILDING — Laboratories, shops, classrooms for 
mechanical and construction technology. 


ELECTRICAL TECHNOLOGY BUILDING — Laboratories, shops, 
classrooms. 


SCIENCE BUILDING — Laboratories, classrooms for chemical 
technology, medical office assistants, dental hygiene, and 
engineering physics. 


MAINTENANCE BUILDING 


GYMNASIUM-STUDENT SERVICE CENTER — gymnasium, cafe- 
teria, book store, student lounge, activities rooms, little 
theatre auditorium, small corrective gym. 
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ADMISSION 


Entrance Requirements: 


A high school diploma or the equivalent is required for entrance 
to all curriculums. All applicants must take the college test program 
and appear for a personal interview. 

In addition, an applicant must meet the minimum requirements 
of physical ability required by the occupational field in which he 
wishes to engage. He must also be recommended by his high school 
principal or guidance counselor. 

In planning for college, it is advisable that the high school 
student enroll in a college preparatory curriculum. The following 
table should help in planning a high school program. 


Curriculum Recommended Other Desirable High 
High School Subjects School Subjects 
Business 2 units Mathematics, Shorthand and typing will 
2 units of Science qualify the student for ad- 
vanced courses. 
Chemical Chemistry, Physics, Other Advanced 
3 units Mathematics Mathematics 
including Trigonometry 
Construction Physics, Other Advanced Mathe- 
3 units Mathematics matics 
including Trigonometry 
Dental 2 units Mathematics, Social Studies 
Hygiene* Biology, Chemistry 
Electrical Physics, Other Advanced Mathe- 
3 units Mathematics matics 
including Trigonometry 
Engineering Chemistry, Physics, College preparatory 
Physics 3'4 units in Mathematics courses 
including Advanced Algebra 
Mechanical Physics, Other Advanced Mathe- 


Medical Office 
Assistant 


* Applicants for Dental Hygiene are required to take the Dental Hygiene 


3 units Mathematics 
including Trigonometry 


2 units Mathematics, 
Biology, Chemistry 


matics 


Typing, Shorthand 


Aptitude Tests of the American Dental Association. 


Information will be sent following receipt of application for admission to 


the college. 
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Applicants who do not satisfactorily meet the entrance require- 
ments may apply for entrance to the Pre-Technical program de- 
scribed on page 85. This preparatory year program, under the 
direction of the Extension Division, provides opportunity for the 
student to strengthen his academic background so that he may enter 
the full-time program with a better expectation of successful ac- 
complishment. 


Application Procedure 

New students are admitted only in September of each year. 
However, applications will be accepted at any time during the year. 

An application for admission must be made on official forms 
supplied on request by the Admissions Office. 

A deposit of $10 must accomplish each application. The de- 
posit is non-refundable but is applied as an advance payment on 
the student activity fee if the application is accepted. Once a stu- 
dent is accepted, he will be billed for an advance payment of $50 
on tuition. This is also non-refundable. 

Each applicant will be interviewed by members of the Com- 
mittee on Admissions. An appointment will be made after the ap- 
plicant’s deposit, application and other required credentials have been 
received. Appointments for interviews will normally be made after 
January Ist of each year. 

Applicants for Dental Hygiene must have taken the Dental 
Hygiene Aptitude tests and must have forwarded the results to the 
Admissions Office prior to personal interviews. Information con- 
cerning these tests may be obtained from the Admission Office. 


Advanced Standing Students 

Applications are accepted from students who have been enrolled 
in other accredited colleges if they meet satisfactory entrance require- 
ments. 

Transfer of credit for advanced standing is subject to the ap- 
proval of the Department Head and the Dean. 

Consideration will not be given to any subject for transfer credit 
which carries a grade of less than “C.” 

At the time of application, students wishing to transfer credit 
should request the registrar of the college they have attended to for- 
ward an official transcript to the Broome Tech Admissions Office. 
Late Registration 

An applicant may not register later than seven days after the 
beginning of the Fall term except by special permission. 
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GENERAL INFORMATION 





EXPENSES 
Tuition 
For New York State residents ______ $300.00 per year 
(Payable at the rate of $100.00 per term 
For out-of-state residents eee SOU) 00 peiayear 





(Payable at the rate of $200.00 per term) 
Tuition for all students is payable at the beginning of each of 
the first three quarters of the school year, regardless of Cooperative 
work assignment. 


Fees 

Tuition and fees are payable at the Finance Office not later than 
the last day of the first week of each term. Any refund is at the 
option of the College. The College reserves the right to change the 
following fees: 




















SiuCenteactivit ware $30.00 per year* 
Health , D2 > U0sper year 
Graduation __ 4 = ee) 100 eas 

Late registration $ 5.00 
Chemistry breakage ___ — $10.00 
Chemistry laboratory fee ae $. 5.00% 


* The $10.00 deposit required with the application becomes advanced 
payment on the activity fee if the applicant is accepted. The activity fee en- 
titles students to admission to varsity games, informal dances and _ parties, 
and a subscription to the yearbook and Tech Talk, the student newspaper. 


*** This fee is paid at the start of the term preceding graduation. 


t All students taking Chemistry courses are required to obtain a _ ten- 
dollar breakage ticket which will be refundable for the unused portion. 


ttThis is a non-refundable fee payable at the rate of $5.00 per term for 
each chemistry laboratory course in which a student enrolls. 


Books and Supplies 

Each student provides at his own expense the necessary books 
and instructional materials. These may be purchased at the Book 
Store maintained by the Faculty-Student Association for the con- 
venience of the students. The cost varies, depending on the cur- 
riculum, from $45.00 to $125.00 per year. 


Living Accommodations 


The college does not maintain dormitories. Local students of 
course live at home. Other students are required to live in rooms 


nS] 


which have been inspected and approved, or at the Y.M.C.A. or 
Y.W.C.A. Lists of approved rooms are maintained and students 
are assisted in finding suitable living quarters. 


Board and Room 

The cost of board and room for out-of-town students is de- 
pendent upon the demands of the student. The average cost varies 
from $18.00 to $25.00 per week. 


Length of Curriculum 

All programs are two years in length. The college year is di- 
vided into four terms of approximately thirteen weeks each. Stu- 
dents enrolled in the cooperative work curriculums—Electrical Tech- 
nology and Mechanical Technology—spent a total of five terms on 
campus and two terms in industry. Students in the six-term cur- 
riculums spend three terms on campus each year. 


Cooperative Work Program 

In the work-study plan students are placed in jobs related to 
their major field of study for two separate employment periods. 
Students are paid the prevailing wages for the job they do. Coopera- 
tive students in the technology curriculums earn $1,600 to $2,000 
for the two periods. 


The program offers other distinct advantages: 


1. It is exploratory. The student has a chance to survey and evaluate 
a number of different jobs within his field. At the same time he can 
take stock of his own abilities and interests. 


2. It is an opportunity to correlate classroom studies with actual work 
experience. 


3. It is a means of demonstrating the importance of human relations in 
the work situation. 


Cooperative work students are expected to “earn their own 
way, to perform the duties required without special favor. At the 
end of each period employers submit a report covering the student’s 


performance. These reports become a part of the student’s perma- 
nent record. 
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FINANCIAL AID 


Many young people are denied the advantages of higher educa- 
tion because of the costs. Broome Technical Community College 
has made a sincere effort to overcome these economic barriers 
through its Student Aid Association, which in cooperation with in- 
dustries and organizations in Broome County, has established both 
a Scholarship Fund and a Loan Fund. 


Scholarships 

Nearly fifty scholarships and grants-in-aid of about $200 each 
have been established to recognize outstanding scholarship and/or 
financial need of applicants to Broome Technical Community Col- 
lege. These are awarded primarily to entering freshman students to 
help defray most or all of the first term’s expenses. Students may 
apply for these grants at the time of making application for en- 
trance to the college. 


Following are contributors to the unrestricted scholarship fund: 
Ansco Division of General Aniline & Film Corporation 
The Azon Corporation 
Binghamton Container Company, Inc. 

The Binghamton Savings Bank 

Broome Technical Community College Alumni Association 
Broome Technical Community College Business Club 
Cadre Industries Corporation 

Chernin & Gold, Attorneys 

Clark-Cleveland, Incorporated 

Crowley’s Milk Company 

David E. Meade Scholarship Award 

Endicott Coil Company 

Endicott Forging & Manufacturing Company 
Endicott Johnson Corporation 

Fairbanks Company 

First-City National Bank 

International Business Machines Corporation 

Junior League of Binghamton 

Link Aviation Corporation 

Marine Midland Trust Company 

McIntosh Laboratory Incorporated 

National Office Management Association, Triple Cities Chapter 
New York State Electric & Gas Corporation 

Olum’s of Binghamton 

Ozalid Division, General Aniline & Film Corporation 
Mr. & Mrs. Charles Pierson 

Scintilla Division, Bendix Aviation Corporation 

Stow Manufacturing Company 

E. H. Titchener & Company 

Transformers, Inc. 


Pal 


Following are contributors to the restricted scholarship fund: 


American Society of Tool Engineers. One scholarship of $200 to be awarded 
to a student entering the Mechanical Technology curriculum. One schol- 
arship of $250 to be given to a student completing the first year of Me- 
chanical Technology whose scholarship and aptitude in the mechanical 
field are deemed worthy of this grant. 


Binghamton Chapter, National Secretaries Association Scholarship. Estab- 
lished in 1954, one scholarship of $200 to be awarded to a graduate of 
one of the Triple Cities high schools entering the Business Technology 
curriculum. Recipient to be judged on the basis of scholastic ability, 
character, personality and financial need. 


Broome County Medical Society Scholarship. An annual award of $200 
to that student completing the first year in the Medical Office Assistant 
program who has been selected by the faculty on the basis of aptitude, 
initiative and scholarship. 


Civic Club of Binghamton Award. Established in 1953, an award of $125 
is given to three young women, graduating from one of the Binghamton 
high schools, wishing to enter the College. 


Endicott Rotary Scholarship. An annual award of $300 granted to a gradu- 
ate of Seton Catholic High School of Union-Endicott High School in 
the city of Endicott. 


Johnson City Lion Scholarship. An annual award of $200 awarded to a 
graduate of the Johnson City High School. 


Morris E. Blair Award. One scholarship of $300 — $200 of which is to be 
be given the first year and $100 the second year, to a student enter- 
ing either the Electrical or Mechanical Technology curriculum. 


Rappaport Freshman Scholarship. One scholarship of $200 to be given to 
a worthy student graduating from the Chenango Valley Central School. 


Technical and Engineering Council of the Southern New York Area Scholar- 
ship. One scholarship of $200 to be awarded to a student who is out- 
standing in mathematics and science. 


Triple Cities Business and Professional Women’s Club Award. Established 
in 1954, an award of $100 is given to one or two young women en- 
tering the College in the Medical Office Assistant or Business Technology 
curriculum, Recipient is selected from the graduates of schools in the 
Triple Cities area. 


Soroptomist Club Scholarship. An annual scholarship of $200 is given to a 
Student entering the Dental Hygiene program. The selection of the 
candidate is based upon financial need, quality of scholarship in the 
high school, and aptitude as a dental hygienist. 


Endicott Rotary. Two $300 scholarships, to be awarded to graduates of Un- 
ion Endicott High School or Seton Hall High School. 


In addition to the above, recipients of New York State Regents Scholar- 
ships may use them at the College, although the Regents Scholarship 


for Engineering and Scientific Studies is applicable only to the Engi- 
neering Physics program. 
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Student Loan Fund 

After the student has satisfactorily, completed the first term 
of college work, he is eligible for a loan from this fund. He may 
borrow up to $250.00 per year. No interest is charged until he 
graduates or terminates. Repayment of the loan starts 60 days after 
this date. 


In addition, loans are available from the New York State Higher 
Education Assistance Corporation, and also under the auspices of 
the National Defense Loan Program. Students may borrow to a 
maximum of $1,000 at nominal interest rates and with repayment 
periods up to 10 years. 


More information may be obtained from the Dean of Students. 


Employment and Placement 

Part time work is often available throughout the academic year. 
Students desiring such work should consult with Mrs. Newman in 
the College Placement office. 


In cooperation with the Department Heads, Mrs. Newman co- 
ordinates permanent placement, including employment listings and 
appointments for interviews. 


After Graduation 

Each graduate is entitled to two transcripts of his work com- 
pleted at the College. One dollar is charged for each additional 
transcript. 


Graduates are eligible for membership in the Broome Tech 
Alumni Association. Two annual events highlight the Association’s 
Activities: Spring Day, featuring an Alumni-Varsity baseball game 
and a picnic, and late in November a dinner, election of officers, and 
an Alumni-Varsity basketball game. 


Graduates who are working nearby are urged to take advanced 
courses offered in the Evening Extension Division. 


Veterans 

All full-time curriculums are approved by the Veterans Admin- 
istration. Those applicants wishing to obtain government educational 
benefits should consult their nearest veteran agency. 
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ACADEMIC STANDARDS AND REGULATIONS 


Grading System 


Honor Points 


Grade Per Credit Hour 
A 4 
B 3 
@ 2 
D 1 
P 0 
F 0 


A—Outstanding 
Exceptional ability. Accomplishment and initiative merit spe- 
cial recognition. 


B—Good 
Above average in accomplishment and responsibility. 


C—Satisfactory 
Average in accomplishment and responsibility. 








D—Fair 
Below average in accomplishment and responsibility. 

P—Poor 
Accomplishments unsatisfactory for honor points but sufficient 
to form basis for future work. 

F—Failing 


Accomplishment insufficient to form basis for future work. 


Scholastic Standing 

To remain in satisfactory standing, a student must earn a point 
average of 1.2 the first term, 1.4 the second term, 1.5 the third 
term, and 1.5 for each succeeding term until graduation. 

In order for a student to remain in good standing he must also 
demonstrate a mature attitude of interest and cooperation. 

Grades are issued at the end of each term. All students doing 
unsatisfactory work at midterm will be counseled. 

Any student who does not maintain this minimum point average 


In any term is placed on probation for the following “on campus” 
term. 
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Honors | 

At the end of each term students who have earned an average 
of 3.0 or above are placed on the Honor Roll. Those who have 
earned 3.5 or better are named to the President’s High Honor List. 


Attendance Regulations 

Every student is expected to attend all sessions of classes and 
laboratory work for which he is registered, and all absences and 
tardiness will be recorded. 


Excuses for absence will be granted in accordance with instruc- 
tions outlined in the Student Handbook. Unexcused absences from 
classes are considered valid reason for dismissal or other disciplinary 
action. 


Dismissal 


Students may be considered for dismissal for the following 
causes: More than one consecutive probationary period, failure to 
earn a point average of 0.8 the first term, 0.9 the second term, and 
1.0 for each succeeding term; irregular attendance; neglect of work 
or financial obligations; failure to comply with college rules and 
official notices; conduct unbecoming a student. 


Any action leading to the requested withdrawal of a student is 
taken up by the Executive Committee. A student may be readmitted 
by favorable action of the Committee. The College resrves the right 
to be the sole judge in all matters pertaining to dismissal. 


Withdrawal 

A student compelled to withdraw at any time must immediately 
notify the Dean’s Office and complete the proper termination form. 
Failure to comply with this regulation will cause the individual to 
forfeit his right to honorable dismissal and to lose any refund of fees. 
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CO-CURRICULAR ACTIVITIES 


The College recognizes that students need the stimulus and 
diversion of co-curricular activities and that students themselves 
should originate and carry out a varied and flexible program under 
faculty supervision. Every student is urged to make his contribution 
to and derive his benefits from one or more of the following activities. 


Student Council 

The student governing body is the Student Council with officers 
elected from the student body at large, and representatives from the 
various curriculums. It has the responsibility of promoting and co- 
ordinating student affairs. 


Athletic Board of Control 

The Athletic Board of Control composed of four faculty 
members and one student — develops and recommends policy for 
the intercollegiate, intramural, and club athletic programs of the 
college. 


Varsity Sports 

The Hornets have become well-known throughout the country 
in the two-year college sports picture, sponsoring varsity teams in 
soccer, cross country, basketball, baseball and golf. The basketball 
team in particular has earned national recognition, while both the 
baseball and golf teams have also been highly successful in compe- 
tition against other two-year colleges. 


Intramural Sports 

Students of average athletic ability have an opportunity to par- 
ticipate in intramural sports: Teams representing the various cur- 
riculums compete for the coveted President’s Trophy, awarded an- 
nually to the one that has acquired the most points in a variety of 
activities. League competition is conducted in flag football, basket- 
ball, volleyball and softball, while students also compete in individ- 
ual sports such as golf, badminton, archery and bowling. Archery, 
ski and co-educational bowling clubs offer additional opportunity for 
participation in recreational activities. 


Cheerleaders 


Positions on the varsity cheerleading squad are open to both 
men and women on a competitive basis. 
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Social Committee 

The Social Committee has charge of planning dances, parties 
and picnics. Most of the affairs are informal and are held in the 
Student Center Building. 


Publications 

Tech Talk is the student newspaper published once a month 
and devoted to the reporting of news and features of College life. 
The yearbook is known as the Citadel. Positions on both publica- 
tions are open to students interested in writing, art and advertising. 


Music 

Musically inclined students have ample opportunity to partici- 
pate in a variety of activities. The College Choir, open to both men 
and women, and the Tech Tone Masters, an all-male group, give 
concerts at the College and in the community. The Student Coun- 
cil also sponsors a dance band and a concert band when talent is 
available. 


Camera Club 

For those interested in photography the Camera Club provides 
the chance to get experience in picture taking, developing, printing 
and enlarging. A well-equipped darkroom is available for student 
use. Most of the photographic work on the newspaper and yearbook 
is done by members of the club under faculty supervision. 


Business Club 

The purpose of the Business Club is to acquaint the community 
with the work of the Business Technology Department and to ac- 
quaint students with the businesses and industries of the area. The 
club is an affiliate of the Triple Cities Chapter, National Office Man- 
agement Association. 


Newman Club 

The Newman Club is an informal group organized to foster a 
better understanding of Catholic ideology. The program features re- 
ligious lectures and discussions and social events. 


Inter-Varsity Christian Fellowship 
Most college and university campuses throughout the country 
have chapter of this group, and Broome Tech is no exception. 
Through Christian experience with others of a like faith, stu- 
dent’s spiritual life can be deepened and strengthened; Inter-Varsity 
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meets in school, in student homes, and faculty homes to provide 
these cxpeticnces, 


Awards 

Outstanding participation in the above activities is recognized 
by a system of awards consisting of blazers, jackets, letters, pins, 
and certificates. 


Technical Societies 

Since many meetings of national technical societies are held on 
campus, students in the technology curriculums have the opportunity 
of becoming acquainted with professional men in their field and of 
attending outstanding lectures, films, and demonstrations of new 
developments. 

For example, Chemical Technology students are invited to at- 
tend local meetings of the American Chemical Society while students 
in Electrical Technology may belong to a student associate branch 
of the Institute of Radio Engineers. 


Faculty-Student Association 

This is a non-profit organization, incorporated under the laws 
of New York State, operated by faculty officers with a student ad- 
visory board. The association operates the book store, cafeteria, 
vending machines and pay telephones. 
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LIBRARY 


The primary purpose of an academic library is to further the 
objectives established by the institution of which it is a part. The 
Library at BTCC has a carefully selected, well-balanced collection 
of 12,000 books, pamphlets, and government documents fully pre- 
pared for use, and subscriptions to over 200 periodicals, most of 
which are available in permanent form. Since more than half of 
these materials are in the scientific and engineering fields and in- 
clude both basic and advanced reference works, BTCC has the most 
complete technical library in the area. Located in the southwest 
wing of the Administration Building, this library provides facilities 
for research and leisure reading for both faculty and students. It 
also remains open four evenings a week to be of service to exten- 
sion students and other members of the community. Furthermore, 
close cooperation is maintained with other libraries both to enlarge 
the scope of the Library holdings and to accommodate local busi- 
ness and industry. Since important objectives of library service 
are to stimulate intellectual curiosity and provide the means for in- 
dependent research, two librarians are on hand to instruct students 
in the profitable use of the Library’s resources. Open shelves with 
a stack capacity of 20,000 volumes hold the Library’s collection, to 
which additions are made continually in cultural and recreational 
fields, as well as the rapidly-changing technologies. Finally, the Li- 
brary works closely with the Visual Aids Department, which pro- 
vides equipment and selection aids for films, film-strips, tapes, charts 
and models, to further implement the teaching program of the 
College. 
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BUSINESS TECHNOLOGY 


This department prepares people in three general areas: 


Engineering Secretarial 
Office Administration—Accounting 
Office Administration—Marketing Management 


The programs, which are almost identical in the first year, were 
planned with the assistance of engineers, engineers’ secretaries, busi- 
nessmen, comptrollers, auditors, sales managers, office managers, and 
machine accountants. Though terminal in nature, these two-year 
programs have made it possible for some graduates to continue in 
Business Administration or Business Education. The options, which 
apply mostly to the second year, lead to the following types of 
positions: 


Engineering Secretarial. Graduates are employed usually as ste- 
nographer-secretaries, technical secretaries, and a few as private sec- 
retaries. They are in demand where engineers and other technical 
personnel find a need for secretarial help who can understand the 
specialized language of Electrical, Mechanical, or Chemical Engi- 
neering. These graduates, since they have received a background of 
science and engineering terminology in addition to their business 
background, are admirably prepared to work with engineering re- 
ports, records and correspondence. 


Office Administration—Accounting. The specialization of these 
students involves extra work in Cost Accounting, Internal Auditing, 
Machine Accounting, and Federal Tax. Thus, their entering posi- 
tions are usually those of Cost Clerk, Accounting Clerk, Payroll 
Clerk, Tabulating Machine Operator. Their training plus further 
experience should prepare them to become Office Managers, Ac- 
counting Supervisors, or Machine Accounting Supervisors. 


Office Administration—Marketing Management. People select- 
ing this option should be suited by interest and personality to be 
salesmen. They should like working with people and should pos- 
sess good powers of persuasion. Positions are found usually in sales 
of services, in industrial sales, and in equipment sales. 

Some Office Administration graduates have entered manage- 


ment training programs offered by chain stores, insurance, and finan- 
cial firms. 
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CURRICULUM OUTLINE 
BUSINESS TECHNOLOGY 


Engineering Secretarial Option 


Ist YEAR Hours Per Week 
Term 1 (Fall) Class Lab Credits 
71 Communication Skill Es =a 
150 Mathematics TOeRS 
414 Engineering Drawing = 
601 Typewriting or Elective e 
604 (or 605) Shorthand a 
640 Accounting __ a 
648 Survey of Business 
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Term 2 (Winter) 

72 Communication Skills ie 
92 Economics rae oe a 

136 Physics 7 Lg 
602 Typewriting mee 

605 (or 606) Shorthand é Peers ae 
611 Business Mathematics 
641 Accounting me Cee . 
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Term 3 (Spring) 

73 Reading for Discussion 4 Seer 2 aN 
91 Psychology 
137 Physics < ee 

603 Typewriting ; ee 2 
606 (or 607) Shorthand ah? 
642 Accounting ie ie . - 
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2nd YEAR 
Term 4 (Fall) 
230 Chemistry 7 
608 Technical Shorthand - ee 
645 Machine Accounting en 
654 Payroll Accounting ites 
658 Business Law a <teecas 3 
691 Personnel Administration = ed 
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Term 5 (Winter) 

7) Effective’ Speaking _____- : = 

94 Sociology S 
418 Shop 7 

609 Technical Shorthand abe ee 

656 Office Practice ate a 
659 Business Law 2° See ae ee eee 
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Term 6 (Spring) . 

449—-Shop // DV. PE Lf XN eae 

616 Transcription . - 4 

657 Office Practice Ks a cs 

675 Business English ___~_ ese, 

695 Industrial Organization and Management pee 
Elective ____ pene peta ze 
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CURRICULUM OUTLINE 


BUSINESS TECHNOLOGY 
Office Administration (Accounting Option) 
















































































Ist YEAR 
Hours Per Week 
Term 1 (Fall) Class Lab Credits 
71 Communication Skills ¥ 3 0 3 
150 Mathematics ee even ee ES 0 a 
414 Engineering--Drawing: OC: Ge (5 <3 MS 
601 Typewriting or Elective ________ es Cee ae) 0) 2 
640 Accounting ice 2a = = } 2 3 
648 Survey of Business = = 3 0 3 
467g SW /7 
Term 2 (Winter) 
72 Communication Skills = a ee 3 0 3 
92 Economics x 3 (0) 3 
LS 5a pocrence S Py Pees ie. 2 3 
602 Typewriting = =. 5 0 2 
611 Business Mathematics és fee: 3 0 3 
641 Accounting tity. ne ae & Z 3 
18 4 17 
Term 3 (Spring) 
73 Readings for Discussion a 4 3 0 3 
91 Psychology = S 3 0) 3 
603 Typewriting __= MK7Gé-___ a a ¥3 0 x 
615 Business Statistics nant SR: 0 3 
6427 SAcCCOUDTIN Gg eae ee Bee oS) Saga ee et 2 2 3 
Oo2 #EInance ae ee ee Sos! 0 3 
“19/7 2 18 
2nd YEAR 
Term 4 (Fall) 
643 2° Cost ACCOUNtING es De Z 3 
645. Machine. Accounting —. -3=a ene a 2 3 
654 Payroll Accounting _ Brant eS ree el pi 3 
658 Business Law ___ a AE ere ee ee 3 0 3 
670) Office Machines. 56022 5 ae ee 2 4 4 
691s Personnel) Administration 2 eee 2] 0 3 
14 10 19 
Term 5 (Winter) 
644). CosteAccounting 2 Sa ee 2s 2 3 
647" Tabulatins Machine’ Wiring). = eee eee 2 Ps 3 
659 “Business:Law o_o. ee 3 0 3 
661. Office Management) 2 22 =. 37 eee 3 0 3 
669: sInternal Auditins © 2) ee 2 2 3 
671 > Office Machinés’ — o> 9s 0 eee ee 2 4 a 
14 10 19 
Term 6 (Spring) 
/>. Effective \Speakingacc | St eee 3 0 3 
94+——Seciolegy” Penner Tt Se AE eee ee 3 0 3 
646 Machine Accounting. 87... eee 2 2 3 
660 Federal Tax’ 2 22) Se ek ee 2 2 3 
662 Office Management’... ae 3 0 3 
675 “Bussiness; English?__= oe 3 0 3 
695 Industrial Organization and Management ______ 3 0 3 
19 4 21 
iS 
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CURRICULUM OUTLINE 
BUSINESS TECHNOLOGY 


Office Administration (Marketing Management Option) 


Ist YEAR 
Hours Per Week 
Term 1 (Fall) Class Lab Credits 
oie - Communication okils 2 ==. 
150 Mathematics u sta 
414 —Engineering—Drawing-—__9 2 @,. #¥__ 
601 Typewriting or Elective 
640 Accounting 
648 Survey of Business _ 
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Term 2 (Winter) 

72 Communication Skills 
92 Economics - 

135 Science in ae 7 = 
602 Typewriting 
611 Business Mathematics 
641 Accounting ae 
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Term 3 (Spring) 

73 Readings for Discussion 
91 Psychology ‘ 
603 Typewriting = EINANCE - 
615 Business Statistics 
642 Accounting 
664 Marketing 
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2nd YEAR 
Term 4 (Fall) 
643 Cost Accounting a 
650 Salesmanship = = a Ss 
658 Business Law 3 é 
666 Credit Py 
667 Advertising 
691 Personnel Administration 
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Term 5 (Winter) 

75 Effective Speaking 
651 Sales Management 
659 Business Law 
661 Office Management fs 
668 Advertising _ 
670 Office Machines ‘ e 
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662 Office Management 7 

671 Office Machines __ = x 

673 Market Research é ~ 

675 Business English ae 

695 Industrial Organization and Management re 
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CHEMICAL TECHNOLOGY 


FORTUNE magagine predicts that this will be known as “The 
Chemical Century.” The distinguishing mark of the age is a basi- 
cally new form of manufacture. The early part of the century was 
dominated by the fabrication of existing materials by mass produc- 
tion methods; however, in the latter part of the century chemical 
processes are creating new materials. Chemical technology has 
moved so fast that this industry accounts for about a fifth of the 
total national products. 


There is one dark cloud on the horizon for the chemical indus- 
try: the lack of trained personnel. CHEMICAL ENGINEERING 
reports, “The industry enters a new era in which the shortage of 
technical men will be a major controlling factor—if not limiting 
factor—in any future expansion plans.” Among the workers needed 
are technicians who are capable of filling responsible positions in 
research, development and testing laboratories, in pilot plants and 
production. The Chemical Technology program at Broome Tech- 
nical Community College is designed to prepare ambitious and re- 
liable young men and women as technicians in this fast-growing in- 
dustry. 


The Chemical Technology Curriculum is accredited as a Tech- 
nical Institute Curriculum by the Engineers Council for Professional 
Development. 
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CHEMICAL TECHNOLOGY 
Ist YEAR Hours Per Week 
‘Term 1 (Fall) Class Lab Credits 
71 Communication Skills __ : 3 0 3 
/101 Mathematics : 4 0 4 
127 Physics om: tae : = 3 2. 4 
240 General Chemistry - k. ae 4 3 5 
416 Engineering Drawing Es 0 6 2 
14 11 18 
Term 2 (Winter) 
| 72 Communication Skills fee eee 0 3 
! 77 American Literature 3 0 8 
102 Mathematics Te ear ees | 4 0 4 
128 Physics z 3 Z 4 
241 General Chemistry __ J 3 3 4 
16 5 18 
Term 3 (Spring) 
| 73 Readings for Discussion 3 0 3 
103 Mathematics ¥ ' 4 0 4 
: 129 Physics Z a = 3 2 4 
| 242 Chemistry (Qualitative ) a ; 2 4 3 
250 Chemistry (Organic) 4 6 6 
= = a 
| 16 12 20 
| 2nd YEAR 
Term 4 (Fall) 
91 Psychology 3 0 3 
243 Chemistry (Quantitative) _ 3 6 5 
251 Chemistry (Organic) 4 6 6 
255 Chemistry (Industrial) ae eae S 0 3) 
| 13 12 17 
Term 5 (Winter) 
92 Economics 3 0 3 
244 Chemistry (Quantitative) é 3 6 5 
247 Instrumental Analysis eaten ate ee 6 5 
256 Chemistry (Industrial) 2 eo 3 3 4 
12 15 iF 
Term 6 (Spring) 
94 Sociology 3 0 3 
248 Instrumental Analysis * . wie} 6 5 
254 Chemistry (Inorganic) 5 0 3 
257 Chemistry (Industrial) _ = 5 6 5 
296 Industrial and Labor Relations 3 0 3 
tS 12 19 
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DENTAL HYGIENE 


The demand for medical and dental service in the United States 
is increasing steadily because of the rapid growth of the population 
and the greater recognition of the need for health services by the 
individual and society. Today more than one million people in the 
United States are employed in some type of medical or health serv- 
ice; of these almost 60% are women. 


The Dental Hygiene curriculum includes a well-rounded pro- 
gram of general education, the basic sciences related to oral hygiene, 
and dental office and laboratory practice. The clinic is equipped 
with the most modern type of dental units and motor-driven chairs. 
The X-ray equipment is of the latest design. The laboratory has 
complete facilities for introductory training. 


Graduates of the two-year Dental Hygiene curriculum receive 
the Associate in Applied Science degree and are qualified to take the 
New York State licensing examination. They may also obtain a 
temporary certificate to teach dental hygiene in the schools. 


This curriculum is accredited for the training of Dental Hy- 
gienists by the Council on Dental Education of the American Dental 
Association. 


In addition, Broome Technical Community College and State 
University of New York College of Education at Cortland have ar- 
ranged a specially integrated program which enables graduates of 
the two-year Dental Hygiene curriculum at Broome Tech who are 
recommended by their Department Head to continue their educa- 
tion at Cortland State. 


In two years and one summer session, such graduates may com- 
plete a program at Cortland leading to the Bachelor of Science de- 
gree in Health Education. They would also receive a permanent 
New York State teaching certificate in dental hygiene. 


For further information, consult with the Admissions Coun- 
selor at Broome Technical Community College or at State University 
of New York State Teachers College at Cortland. 
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CURRICULUM OUTLINE 


DENTAL HYGIENE 














































































































Ist YEAR 
Hours Per Week 
Term 1 (Fall) Class Lab Credits 
10 Physical Education _ en : mS 2 0 2 I 
71 Communication Skills = 3 () 3 
235 Chemistry GAS are See 3 2 4 
573 Gross Anatomy and Physiology Z Es 3 () 3 
601 Typewriting (or Elective) =) 0) 2 
740 Dental Anatomy ~_- crete as 2 2 3 
755 Dental Hygiene and Ethics — a a 2 0 2 
18 6 18 
Term 2 (Winter) 
72 Communications Skills 3 0 3 
91 Psychology JL ee 0) 3 
574 Gross Anatomy and Physiology 3 () 5 
575 Histology and Embryology Z e iy. 2. 3 
700 Dental Manikin Practice ____ bee se oe | 4 3 
741 Dental Anatomy : 2 2 3 
14 8 18 
Term 3 (Spring) 
73 Readings for Discussion ame 0 3 
510 Mathematics hee 3 () 5 
559 Bacteriology 7 s 4 2 4 4 
583 Hygiene A - y () 2 
701 Dental Manikin Practice l 4 3 
753 Radiology . : 3 0) 3 
14 8 18 
2nd YEAR 
Term 4 (Fall) 
584 Pharmacology __ z 2 ee 2 0 2 
587 Public Health s 2 0 Z 
704 Oral Hygiene a 0 12 4 
744 Preventive Dentistry 3 0 3 
754 Pathology 3 0) 3 
783 Dental Health Fducation pi 2 3 
12 14 17 
Term 5 (Winter) 
75 Effective Speaking Pe ela 3 0 3 
92 Economics = 3 0) 3 
589 Nutrition as 2 (0) 2 
705 Oral Hygiene _ ss = 0 12 4 
758 Dental Office Practice _ Z 2 3 
785 Health Service in Schools Bey 3 0 3 
13 14 18 
Term 6 (Spring) 
94 Sociology Ee Z B 0) 3 
706 Oral Hygiene ae 0 12 4 
759 Dental Office Practice _.... Js 2, 3 
B60) Dental Laboratory Practice _.___._7__ ges 0 3 
764 School Organization ot Ta See ot Ay A 0 3 
11 14 16 
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ELECTRICAL TECHNOLOGY 


Electric power was first produced commercially in this country 
about 75 years ago. Today it has become an indispensable part of 
our daily living. It is an energizing force without which most indus- 
trial and even home activity would be impossible. 


~ More than 87,000,000 kilowatts of electric power are installed 
in power plants of the country today. Evaluating horsepower as 
equivalent to 10 times the power of a man, the average factory 
worker is therefore supported by the equivalent of 75 slaves. 


Moreover, the rapid expansion in electronics in recent years has 
made that industry one of the most vital in the country, both to the 
nation’s economy and to the nation’s defense. 


Needless to say, the human element is very important in this 
vast field. ‘Thousands of people are needed—people to visualize, 
plan, build, direct, and operate. Two-year technical colleges, like 
Broome Tech, are becoming increasingly important in preparing well 
trained men for the electrical field. Such colleges can train men 
to do highly specialized work of a technical nature in less time than 
the normal four-year course. 


Demand exceeds the supply of Broome Tech graduates for po- 
sitions in electrical drafting and design, in technical sales and serv- 
ices, and as engineering technicians in power generation and dis- 
tribution, in communications, and in the construction and testing of 
electrical power equipment, electronic computers, data processing 
machines, radar, sonar, and guided missiles. 


The Electrical Technology Program is Accredited as a Tech- 
nical Institute Curriculum by the Engineers Council for Professional 
Development. 
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CURRICULUM OUTLINE 






















































































ELECTRICAL TECHNOLOGY 
Ist YEAR Hours Per Week 
Term 1 (Fall) Class Lab Credits 

71 Communication Skills 3 0 3 

81 Industrial Safety and First Aid 2 0 2 
101 Mathematics a 4 0 4 
300 Electrical Construction and Maintenance _______ 1 3 2 
330 Engineering Drawing 0 6 2 
340 Electrical Circuits 4 3 B) 

14 12 18 
Term 2 (Winter) 

72 Communication Skills 3 0 3 
102 Mathematics . 4 0 4 
301 Electrical Construction and Maintenance _______ 1 3 2 
331 Engineering Drawing " 0 6 M 
341 Electrical Circuits 4 3 5 
461 Mechanics 3 0 3 
| 15 Te 19 
Term 3 (Spring or Summer) * 

73 Readings for Discussion 3 0) a 
103. Mathematics S 4 0 4 
a2 Electrical Construction and Maintenance ____.—_ 0 3 1 
332 ~=Electrical Design 0 6 2 
342 Electrical Circuits ¥ 7 4 3 5 
348 Electronics 5 3 6 

16 15 21 
2nd YEAR 
Term 4 (Fall or Winter) * 

91 Psychology s) 0 3 

92 Economics 8) 0 3 
333 Electrical Design 0) 3 1 
345 Electrical Machines 2 Dene 4 3 2 
349 Electronics 5 5 6 
394 Industrial Organization a 0 3 

18 9 21 
Term 5 (Spring) 

94 Sociology S 0 3) 
334 Electrical Design :, 0 3 1 
346 Electrical Machines 4 3 5 
350 ~=Electronics 5 3 6 
354 Industrial Control AS i 3 3 4 
395 Industrial Organization : 3 0 2 

18 12 22 


* Student is in school one term and in industry on the cooperative pro- 
gram one term during these periods. 
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ENGINEERING PHYSICS 


The Engineering Physics curriculum is designed to prepare 
qualified young men and women to enter the third year of study 
in science or engineering at senior colleges. However, the proper 
choice of electives during the second year prepares the graduate for 
direct entry into industry at the end of two years. 


Admission to the Engineering Physics program is restricted to 
include only those who have: 


1) Indicated high academic potential as evidenced through 
admission tests. 


2) Demonstrated superior ability in all areas of High School 
mathematics and science as evidenced by their high school 
record. 
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CURRICULUM OUTLINE 
ENGINEERING PHYSICS 


Ist YEAR 
Hours Per Week 
Term 1 (Fall) Class Lab Credits 
71 Communication Skills E 
110 Calculus er eo 
120 Physics = e 
224 Chemistry ty Aes tts 


416 Engineering Drawing as 

















Term 


72 


2 (Winter) 
Communication Skills ___ 








PsVcho0log Vaueee ime 


Caiculisieeees Retin es = 





PRYsicSmee = eee tae 





Chemistry 





Descriptive Geometry ____ be 





3 (Spring) 





Readings for Discussion 
Calculus id = 





Physics 2 a 
Chemistry : S 4 








Staticsmeee ee eee on 





4 (Fall) 
Effective Speaking 





Galculuse= Aim es ch de 





PhYSiCS ae moet ise 





Dynamics 





Metallurgy 








Surveying 


5 (Winter) 
Economics 
Differential Equations 
Physics 
Electrical Circuits 








Strength of Materials 


6 (Spring) 
Sociology 
Differential Equations 





Physics 
lablaceslranstorms .2-- sro 








Astronomy 
Electrical Circuits 


Electronics 
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MECHANICAL TECHNOLOGY 


New York is the greatest industrial state in the nation. About 
one out of every five of the nation’s factories lies inside its borders. 
Of the 453 types of industries classified by the Bureau of the Census, 
430 are found in the State, a larger number than in any other State. 
Thirty per cent of its workers are engaged in manufacturing as 
compared with 25% in the rest of the country. 

In order to maintain and expand such concentrated industrial 
capacity, there must be a constant reservoir of trained men. Further- 
more, the level of technical competence required in the mechanical 
field is becoming increasingly higher because of the complexity of 
modern machinery. 

It is well known that industry today is concerned about the 
availability of engineering and technical personnel. This need is felt 
particularly in New York State because of the number and variety 
of its industries. 


There is a broad area in industry in which the employment of 
technicians is desirable; quality control, production, planning, draft- 
ing, time study, sales. More and more employers are turning to two- 
year technical graduates to fill positions on the technician level. 


The two-year Mechanical Technology program at Broome Tech 
is preparing young men to take their places as technicians and en- 
gineering aides in the industries of New York and other states. 


The Mechanical Technology program is accredited as a Tech- 


nical Institute Curriculum by the Engineers Council for Professional 
Development. 
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CURRICULUM OUTLINE 




























































































MECHANICAL TECHNOLOGY 
Ist YEAR Hours Per Week 
Term 1 (Fall) Class Lab Credits 

71 Communication Skills = 3 0 3 

91 Psychology a é) 0 3 
101 Mathematics : 4 0 4 
400 Manufacturing Processes ___ es 2 8 3 
430 Engineering Drawing 0 $ 1 
440 Mechanics a 3 3 4 

15 8 18 
Term 2 (Winter) 

72 Communication Skills _ ~ 3 0) 3 
102 Mathematics i 1 4 0 4 
377 Electricity 3 0 3 
401 Manufacturing Processes l 3 8 
431 Engineering Drawing 0 3 l 
441 Mechanics zs 3 0 3 
>) Heat —__- a 3 0 3 
455 Heat and Mechanics Laboratory 0 3 1 

17 9 20 
Term 3 (Spring or Summer) * 

73 Readings for Discussion ae 3 0 3 
103. Mathematics i 4 0 4 
378 Electricity a a a: 0 3 
402 Machine Tool Lab and Precision Measurement I 6 3 
438 Descriptive Geometry l 2 2 
442 Strength of Materials 3 3 4 

1S 1/4 19 
2nd YEAR 
Term 4 (Fall or Winter)* 

92 Economics 3 0 3 
379 Electronics 3 3 4 
426 Fluid Mechanics 3 0 3 
432 Machine Design I = eee M 3 3 
444 Thermodynamics = 3 3 1 
446 Metallurgy _____ :: 3 3 4 

LZ 12 21 
Term 5 (Spring) 

94 Sociology - 3 0 3 
404 Advanced Processes I 3 : 
433 Machine Design II 3 3 4 
448 Mechanical Equipment _ oe 3 3 4 
450 Quality Control 3 3 4 
494 Industrial Organization and Management _______ 3 0 3 

16 12 20 


* Student is in school one term and in industry on the cooperative pro- 
gram one term during these periods. 
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CONSTRUCTION TECHNOLOGY 


In recent years, the country has been experiencing an unprece- 
dented growth in highway and building construction. New York 
State and the Triple Cities are no exception. However, the un- 
paralleled activity in construction has pointed up the severe shortage 
of technical personnel in this field—a shortage made even more 
acute by activation of new multi-billion dollar state and federal 
highway programs, by the erection of new educational and industrial 
plants, and by the continued expansion in home building. Construc- 
tion Technology has been designed to help alleviate this shortage. 


The curriculum is identical with Mechanical Technology dur- 
ing the first term. In the last two terms the student elects to follow 
either a highway or building construction option. 


Graduates are qualified to serve as architectural, engineer- 
ing, plant layout, structural, or topographical draftsmen; as con- 
struction equipment or materials salesmen; as estimators; as expe- 
diters; as surveyors; as specification writers; and—after employment 
experience—as construction foremen, supervisors, or inspectors. 
They can also fill many other positions at the technician level. 
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CURRICULUM OUTLINE 


CONSTRUCTION TECHNOLOGY 
Building and Highway Options 























































































































Ist YEAR Hours Per Week 
Term 1 (Fall) Class Lab Credits 
71 Communication Skills ns 3 0 3 
91 Psychology 3 0 3 
101 Mathematics ; 4 0) 4 
400 Manufacturing Processes Lee 2 2 3 
430 Engineering Drawing 0 3 l 
44() Mechanics : : 3 3 4 
1S 8 18 
Term 2 (Winter) 
72 Communication Skills 2 3 0) 3 
102. Mathematics 4 0) 4 
381 Electricity 3 3 4 
438 Descriptive Geometry 1 2 2 
441 Mechanics J ae 0 3 
445 Heat ee tee 4 3 0) 3 
455 Heat and Mechanics Laboratory (0) 3 | 
it 8 20 
Term 3 (Spring) 
73 Readings for Discussion 3 0 3 
103 Mathematics ee 4 0 4 
436 Architectural Drafting vt! a 2 
442 Strength of Materials s 3 3 4 
475 Concrete . 2 e) 3 
476 Surveying 3 6 2 
16 1 21 
2nd YEAR 
Term 4 (Fall) 
92 Economics " aaa <i 0 3 
437 Architectural Drafting 2 ms l 2 p 
443 Strength of Materials = 6] 0 3 
447 Hydraulics eee 3 3 4 
477 Surveying Ps y) 6 4 
479 Estimating 2 3 3 
14 if) 19 
Term 5 (Winter) 
94 Sociology 3 0) 3 
470 Structural Design a Lf 3 3 4 
658 Business Law = aa 3 0 3 
*382 Electricity . 3 3 - 
£486 Materials Testing a J EB s) 4 
*A72 Building Design a Lane = : 3 6 5 
$483 Highway Design 3 6 5 
15 12 19 
Term 6 (Spring) 
471 Structural Design 3 3 4 
487 Soil Mechanics is 3 3 4 
495 Industrial Organization and Management —__-~~ 3 0) 3 
*427 Mechanical Equipment for Buildings @ 0) 3 
£485 Construction Planning —_ a. :. 3 0) 3 
*473 Building Design ane ‘os bes 3 6 5 
£484 Highway Design Ee 3 6 5 
“Building Option. — — me 
tHighway Option. 13 2 19 
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MEDICAL OFFICE ASSISTANT 


In the field of medicine, always a fascinating one for many 
young women, a new and interesting career has opened up in the 
last few years—the Medical Office Assistant. 


Broome Technical Community College prepares young women 
of ability and character for this career by offering specialized train- 
ing combining secretarial work with clinical laboratory procedures. 
Experience has shown that intensive courses of instruction in the 
business field, together with clinical laboratory work, have prepared 
the graduates for good employment opportunities in physicians’ 
offices, hospital laboratories and record rooms, and related fields. 


The Medical Office Assistant must be versatile, fitted by train- 
ing and personality to work with professional medical people in 
various ways. In addition to general education, she needs basic 
knowledge and skills such as typing, medical shorthand accounting 
and office procedures Anatomy, physiology, bacteriology, chemistry, 
and materia medica are working tools and a base for acquiring the 
vocabulary of medicine. Routine clinical laboratory procedures in 
urinalysis, hematology and blood chemistries complete the cur- 
riculum. 


Graduates, too few to meet the demand, are finding satisfaction, 
variety, and opportunity in this important phase of medical service. 
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CURRICULUM OUTLINE 
MEDICAL OFFICE ASSISTANT 


Ist YEAR 
Hours Per Week 

Term 1 (Fall) Class Lab Credits 
10. Physical Education 2 

71 Communication Skills 

232 Chemistry 
510 Mathematics red 
530 Zoology 
601 Typewriting x = 
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Term 2 (Winter) 

72 Communication Skills 
233 Chemistry E 
531 Zoology 2 a 
602 Typewriting = 
604 Shorthand ; eS 
611 Mathematics ieee t a 
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Term 3 (Spring) 
73 Reading for Discussion 
520 Office Procedures 
532 Anatomy s 2 
545 Clinic 
603 Typewriting * ae 
605 Shorthand 
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2nd YEAR 
Term 4 (Fall) 
533 Physiology z 
546 Clinic 2 a ae v if 
550 Bacteriology ee 
612 Medical Shorthand - 
633 Office Practice 2 
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Term 5 (Winter) 

92 Economics : 
B47) =Clinic _ ie Lom 
551 Bacteriology - fe 
585 Pharmacology __ 7 
613 Medical Shorthand * 
634 Accounting = aoe. 
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Term 6 (Spring) 
91 Psychology 
94 Sociology 

552 Bacteriology 
614 Medical Shorthand and Transcription 
635 Office Practice and Accounting 
675 Business English ee . 
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GENERAL EDUCATION 


A considerable portion of every student’s academic program 1s 
devoted to courses in General Education, which complement the 
work in his technical speciality and seek to give breadth and depth 
to his experience in college and in later life. 


The objectives of General Education are to develop in the 
student: . 
1. The ability to grasp ideas and to express them effec- 
tively in speech and writing 


An interest in reading widely for self-improvement 
The ability to think clearly and constructively 


An understanding of himself and others 


An understanding of and an interest in the economic, 
political, and social life of the nation and the world 


6. An appreciation of the rights and responsibilities of 
good citizenship in a democratic society 


In General Education courses and in the varied program of or- 
ganized student activities, opportunity is given to acquire the skills, 
knowledge, and attitudes for personal growth and participation in 
community life. 
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COURSE NUMBERING SYSTEM 


All Broome Tech courses are numbered in terms of the Depart- 
ment of the College responsible for teaching these courses. 





























0-19 e Pee ae hysicale Education 
20-99 | Se ee Gelicralebaucauon 
100-199 a Mathematics-Physics 
200-299 __ cS eee Chemical Technology 
200399R ea bicctricalslecnnolosy 
400-499 En ata Mechanical Technology 
500-599 a _____ Medical Office Assistant 
600-699 __ ee Businessa vechnology 
TAMU =. = ati __ Dental Hygiene 
Courses of Instruction: Physical Education 
10 Physical Education 1 credit hour 
11 Physical Education 1 credit hour 
12 Physical Education 1 credit hour 


Basic instruction and activities in a variety of carryover sports 
such as archery, badminton, bowling, golf, horseshoes, tennis, weight 
training. Participation in such team sports as football, soccer, bas- 
ketball, volleyball, softball. Fundamentals of first aid as outlined by 
the standard Red Cross course. Oral reports on a variety of health 
topics. 

Courses of Instruction: General Education 
51 Music in the Modern Culture 3 credit hours 

An introductory course in music history, literature and appre- 
ciation, emphasizing important music and musicians in the 18th, 
19th and 20th centuries. Designed for students with little back- 
ground in music. Listening to selected recordings, and study of 
important political and historical events which influenced the music 
of the period. 

71 Communication Skills 3 credit hours 

The first in a series of courses to help the student understand 
language and to use it effectively; to formulate, organize, and ex- 
press ideas in speech and writing; and to enlarge his experience 
through critical reading. The nature of language, its history, an in- 
troduction to semantics. Levels of usage. Mechanics of writing. 
Similarities and differences in written and oral English. Speeches 
and themes. 

72 Communication Skills 3 credit hours 

Organization of ideas, elements of style. Improvement of read- 
ing speed and comprehension. Business correspondence.  Parlia- 
mentary procedure. Speeches and themes. 

73 Readings for Thought and Discussion 3 credit hours 

Designed to broaden the student’s understanding of our cul- 

54 


Courses of Instruction: General Education 


ture by introducing him to some challenging ideas of recognized 
writers. Through selected readings the student is encouraged to 
improve the quality of his thinking and to develop his skill of ex- 
pression by means of class discussions and oral and written reports. 
A research paper is required. 
75 Effective Speaking 3 credit hours 
Speech communication through voice, words and action. Voice 
production, diction, platform presence. Organization of ideas. 
Practice in presenting speeches of different types. Techniques of 
group discussion. 
77 American Literature 3 credit hours 
A study of American literature during the 19th and 20th cen- 
turies through the reading of selected works by such writers as 
Emerson, Thoreau, Whitman. Insofar as possible, works are read 
in their entirety and stress is placed upon the emergence of ideas 
important in our own times. 
81 Industrial Safety and First Aid 2 credit hours 
Accident sources and causes; safety as a responsibility of 
workers and management; job safety analysis; education, training, 
supervision, and organization for safety; accident reports and rec- 
ords; principles of first aid. 
90 Logic 3 credit hours 
An introductory course in the logical methods of thought and 
analysis. Emphasis on fallacies, deduction, induction, and subjec- 
tive factors in sound thinking. 
91 Psychology 3 credit hours 
Designed to give the student insight into human nature and 
to help him understand his own behavior and the behavior of others. 
Emphasis on perception, intelligence, learning, memory, motivation, 
personality, psychological measurement, problems of adjustment. 
92 Economics 3 credit hours 
Economic facts and principles and their application to the 
American society. Production; consumption; forms of business own- 
ership; national income; money, credit, banking; taxation; social se- 
curity labor-management relations; business cycles; international 
trade; comparison of capitalism with other economic systems. 
94 Sociology 3 credit hours 
96 Introduction to Philosophy 3 credit hours 
An introduction to the basic problems of philosophy by the 
study of such issues as the nature of truth, origin and development 
of life, idealism, naturalism, ethics, freedom, the natural and the 
supernatural. 


ats, 


Courses of Instruction: Mathematics - Physics 


101 Mathematics 4 credit hours 
102 Mathematics 4 credit hours 
A two-quarter sequence in college algebra and college trig- 
onometry including the fundamental operations of algebra, signifi- 
cant figures, scientific notation, functions and graphs, vectors, ex- 
ponents and radicals, logarithms, linear equations, determinants, 
quadratic equations and equations of higher degree. Definition of 
the trigonometric functions, graphs of the trigonametric functions, 
trigonometric identities, composition of ordinates by analytical and 
graphical methods, solution of the oblique triangle. Use of the 
C, D, A, K, and trigonometric scales on the slide rule. 
103. Mathematics 4 credit hours 
Plane analytical geometry involving the general and standard 
forms of the equations of the conics, discussion of an equation, 
transformation and rotation of axes, exponential and logarithmic 
curves, parametric equations, and polar coordinates. (Prerequisite: 
Mathematics 101, 102) 


110 Calculus 4 credit hours 
111 = Calculus 4 credit hours 
112 Calculus 4 credit hours 
113 Calculus 3 credit hours 


A four-term calculus sequence including analytical geometry, 
differential and integral calculus. This sequence is intended as 
preparation for more advanced courses in mathematics. It includes 
equations and loci; straight line; conic sections; functions and limits; 
the derivative; differentiation and integration of algebraic, logarith- 
mic, and exponential functions; special techniques of integration, 
multiple integration, partial derivatives, hyperbolic functions, com- 
plex members and functions, infinite series. Particular attention is 
given to the use of functions and limits, use of integral tables, and 
physical application of differentiation and integration. (Prere-- 
quisite: For each course, the equivalent of preceding numbered 
courses shown is required. ) 

114 Differential Equations 3 credit hours 
115. Differential Equations 3 credit hours 

A two-quarter sequence in the solution of ordinary and partial 
tial differential equations including series solutions. (Prerequisite: 
Mathematics 113) 

116 LaPlace Transforms 3 credit hours 

Application of LaPlace Transform methods to various engineer- 
ing problems involving ordinary and linear partial differential equa- 
tions. (Prerequisite: Differential Equations 115) 
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Courses of Instruction: Mathematics - Physics 


120 Physics 4 credit hours 
Statics and Heat: Composition and resolution of vectors; equi- 
librium; friction. Solution of problems in static mechanics. Tem- 
perature, calorimetry, heat transfer, fusion, vaporization, elementary 
thermodynamics. 
121 Physics 4 credit hours 
An introduction to dynamics including rectlinear motion, New- 
ton’s second law, gravitation, motion in a plane, work and energy, 
impulse and momentum, rotation, elasticity, harmonic motion, hydro- 
Statics, surface tension, hydro-dynamics, viscosity. (Prerequisite: 
Physics 120) 
122 Physics 4 credit hours 
Electricity and Magnetism: The fundamental laws of electric 
and magnetic fields with application to elementary circuit problems. 
Electrostatic fields; induced emf’s; inductance, capacitance, dielec- 
trics; steady currents and simple transients. Laboratory work con- 
sists of electrostatic, electromagnetic, and circuit measurements, 
(Prerequisite: Physics 121, Mathematics 111) 


123 Physics (Electricity and Magnetism) 4 credit hours 
(Prerequisite: Physics 122, Mathematics 112, Chemistry 226) 
124 Physics 4 credit hours 


Light and Sound: Wave motion, sound and acoustical phe- 
nomena, Geometrical optics, optical parts, optical instrumentation. 
Physical optics, nature of light, interferometry, polarization of light. 
125 Physics 4 credit hours 

An introduction to atomic and nuclear physics: Charged atomic 
particles, nuclear atom, electromagnetic radiation, X-rays, waves 
and particles. The hydrogen atom, optical spectra and electrons 
distribution, natural radioactivity, nuclear fission, fundamental par- 
ticles, isotopes, particle accelerators. (Prerequisite: Physics 124, 
Mathematics 112) 


127 Physics 4 credit hours 
128 Physics 4 credit hours 
129 Physics 4 credit hours 


A three-quarter sequence in general physics. Introductory me- 
chanics: Force, motion, work, power, elasticity, mechanics of liquids 
and gases. Thermometry, heat and heat transfer, gas laws.’ Elec- 
tricity and magnetics. Fundamental laws of electric and magnetic 
fields, potential, Ohm’s law, Lenz’s law, simple A-C and D-C cir- 
cuits. Light and sound: Wave motion and sound generation; geo- 
metrical and physical optics, nature of light, action of lenses, mir- 
rors, and prisms and their application to typical optical instruments. 
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Courses of Instruction: Mathematics-Physics 


135 General Science 3 credit hours 
A general survey of the physical sciences, covering primarily 
the fundamental laws and concepts of Physics and Chemistry. The 
significance of science in relation to modern living. Lectures and 
demonstrations to provide a background of technical terminology. 


136 Physics 3 credit hours 
137 Physics 3 credit hours 

A sequence of fundamental physical concepts. Laws of force, 
heat, motion, sound, light and electricity. Lectures and demonstra- 
tions to provide a background of technical terminology. The sig- 
nificance of science in relation to modern living. (Prerequisite: 
General Science 135) 


140 Astronomy 4 credit hours 

Fundamentals of astronomy including the earth’s motion, earth 
satellite, the planets and the solar system, stellar structure and the 
sidereal universe. The laboratory will stress some practical aspects 
of astronomy, the use of the telescope and observing techniques. 
(Prerequisite: Mathematics 103) 


150 Mathematics 3 credit hours 

Nature and scope of mathematics; the number system; the 
fundamental operations with integers and with fractions; linear equa- 
tions and applied problems; ratio, proportion, and percentage; meas- 
urements and computations. 


152 Mathematics 3 credit hours 

Basic algebraic topics; radicals and exponents; functions and 
graphs; quadratic equations; systems of equations; ratio, proportion 
and variation. 


Courses of Instruction: Chemical Technology 


224 Chemistry 4 credit hours 
225 Chemistry 4 credit hours 
226 Chemistry 4 credit hours 


A sequence of fundamental chemical principles. Laws of com- 
bination, atomic structure, gas laws, chemical equilibrium, oxidation- 
reduction. Theoretical and industrial applications; properties of en- 
gineering materials; solution of chemical problems. . The labora- 
tory includes experiments to verify fundamental laws; the prepara- 
tion and properties of compounds; gas analysis; elementary techni- 
cal analysis. Introduction to qualitative analysis and organic chem- 
istry. 


230 Chemistry 3 credit hours 

Principles of chemistry in the areas of atomic structure, pe- 
riodic chart, families of elements, organic chemistry and bio-chem- 
istry. The significance of chemistry in relation to modern living. 
Lectures and demonstrations to provide a background of techni- 
cal terminology. 


232 Chemistry, Inorganic 4 credit hours 
233 Chemistry, Inorganic 4 credit hours 

The principles and laws of inorganic chemistry taught from 
the laboratory point of view. The principles of general, inorganic 
and analytical chemistry adapted to the needs and interests of bio- 
logical science majors. 


235 Chemistry 4 credit hours 

The basic principles of chemistry with applications to meet the 
needs of the dental hygienist. The structure, properties, and func- 
tioning of the various organic compounds with which the student 
comes in contact in pharmacology and which should be known in 
order to understand metabolism and other phases of biochemistry. 
Lectures, demonstrations, and recitations. 


237 Chemistry, Qualitative 4 credit hours 

Systematic separation and identification of cations and anions. 
Tonication theory, mass action law, and chemical equilibrium. (Pre- 
requisite: Chemistry, Inorganic 233) 


238 Chemistry, Quantitative 4 credit hours 
Theory and practice of gravimetric, volumetric, and photo- 
metric methods of analysis. (Prerequisite, Chemistry Qualitative 


23h) 
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Courses of Instruction: Chemical Technology 


240 General Chemistry 4 credit hours 
241 General Chemistry 4 credit hours 

A general study of the laws, principles, and concepts of chem- 
istry based on the common elements, with considerable attention 
given to the quantitative aspects. Related laboratory work. 


242 Chemistry, Qualitative 3 credit hours 

A theoretical discussion of ionization constants, solubility prod- 
ucts and equilibrium constants as influencing qualitative analysis. 
Laboratory work including the detection and identification of the 
more important cations and anions including work on the analysis 
of mixtures. Emphasis on various tests: flame, blowpipe, bead, 
open and closed tube, solubility. Use of the hand spectroscope and 
light microscope. (Prerequisite: General Chemistry 241 ) 


243 Chemistry, Quantitative 5 credit hours 

The application of physical and chemical theory to the more 
important volumetric and gravimetric procedures. The analytical 
balance, errors, precision, significant figures, and methods of prepa- 
ration of samples for analysis. Laboratory work in the application 
of various methods of quantitative analysis including volumetric 
precipitation, complex-ion, acid-base, redox, and simple gravimetric. 
(Prerequisite: Qualitative Chemistry 242) 


244 Chemistry, Quantitative 5 credit hours 

The quantitative separation of elements found in ferrous and 
non-ferrous alloys, ores, and minerals. Analysis of a few simple 
commercial products. Introduction to instrumental methods of anal- 
ysis: electrolytic, electrometric, titration, gasometric, polarimetric. 
(Prerequisite: Quantitative Chemistry 243 ) 


247 Instrumental Analysis 5 credit hours 
248 Instrumental Analysis 5 credit hours 

Theory and laboratory application of the newer physiocochemi- 
cal methods of analysis. Laboratory work will include experiments 
in visible, ultraviolet, and infrared spectroscopy; flabe photometry; 
chemical microscopy; chromatrography; ion exchange volt ammetry 
and polarography polarimetry; gas analysis, the determination of 
water. Related technical report writing. (Prerequisite: Quantita- 
tive Chemistry 244) 
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Courses of Instruction: Chemical Technology 


250 Chemistry, Organic 6 credit hours 
251 Chemistry, Organic 6 credit hours 

The important classes of carbon compounds such as aliphatic 
and aromatic hydrocarbons, alcohols, ethers, esters, carbonyl com- 
pounds, carboxylic acids, amines, heterocyclic compounds.  Stereo- 
isomerism, tantomerism, rearrangements; the chemistry of dyes, car- 
bohydrates, fats, proteins, polymers; the identification of organic 
compound. Related laboratory experiments. (Prerequisite: Chemis- 
try 241) 


254 Chemistry, Inorganic 3 credit hours 

The systematic study of the elements, with emphasis placed 
upon their properties and their compounds. Integrated with the 
theories of the atom, chemical bonding, and the periodic chart. 
(Prerequisite: Chemistry 241) 


255 Chemistry, Industrial 3 credit hours 

The application of physical, chemical, and mathematical con- 
cepts to material and energy balances. (Prerequisite: Chemistry 
241, Mathematics 103) 


256 Chemistry, Industrial 4 credit hours 
257 Chemistry, Industrial 5 credit hours 

The industrial adaptation of chemical processes in the manu- 
facturing of chemicals and allied products, involving quantities, 
yields, handling of materials, the most efficient types of equipment, 
and the factors of the flow of energy and its best utilization. Spe- 
cific studies of fuels, the flow of fluids, heat transfer and evapora- 
tion. Size reduction and separation, humidity and air conditioning, 
drying, distillation and absorption. Laboratory work conducted in 
manner similar to industrial research. (Prerequisite: Chemistry 
Py) 


296 Industrial and Labor Relations 3 credit hours 
A basic course in management-employee relations using a case 
study approach. 
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Courses of Instruction: Electrical Technology 


300 Electrical Construction and Maintenance 2 credit hours 
301 Electrical Construction and Maintenance 2 credit hours 
302 Electrical Construction and Maintenance 2 credit hours 
A sequence of courses to familiarize the student with general 
trade practices and the acquiring of basic manipulative skills. Ex- 
perience in the installation and maintenance of electrical equipment. 
Training in the different types of wiring systems used in industry and 
homes; trouble-shooting and repair of electrical equipment; use of 
the lathe, drill press, shaper, welder, and associated equipment. 
Study of the National Electrical Code Rules, shop safety practices. 
Some electrical estimation work. 
330 Engineering Drawing 2 credit hours 
331 Engineering Drawing 2 credit hours 
Technique of good lettering, geometric construction, principles 
of orthographic projection, theory and application of dimensioning. 
Technical sketching and pictorial representation. Applications 
of auxiliary views, sections and conventions used in orthographic 
projection. Types and representation of threads, bolts, nuts, keys, 
keyways and locking devices, and assembly drawings. Discussion 
of shop processes and procedures to facilitate the understanding of 
drafting problems. Emphasis on free-hand sketching of mechanisms. 
332 Electrical Design 2 credit hours 
Application of electrical drafting principles to the planning of 
wiring layouts, lighting design, and electrical control circuits. Cata- 
logs, charts, National Electrical Code book are used as resource 
materials. Material lists and cost estimates are prepared. (Pre- 
requisite: Engineering Drawing 331 ) 
333 Electrical Design 1 credit hour 
Control circuit diagrams and outline drawings of panel and 
switchboards. Layouts of substations and transmission circuits. In- 
terpretation of the schematic and one-line diagrams. (Prerequisite: 
Electrical Design 332) 
334 Electrical Design 1 credit hour 
The application of electrical drafting in the field of electronics. 
Symbols, conventions, layout procedures, and circuit sequence that 
comprise an electronic circuit. The design of electronic circuits and 
devices selected by the student. (Prerequisite: Electrical Design 333) 
340 Electrical Circuits 5 credit hours 
D-C fundamentals; solutions of series, parellel, and complex 
circuits; magnetism; electromagnetism; instruments. Laboratory tech- 
nique; use and protection of equipment. 
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Courses of Instruction: Electrical Technology 


341 Electrical Circuits 5 credit hours 
Continuation of D-C complex circuit analysis, stressing Kirch- 
hoff’s laws, Thevenin’s and Norton’s theorems, inductive and ca- 
pacitive effects in D-C circuits. Introduction to A-C circuits. (Pre- 
requisite: Electrical Circuits 340) 
342 Electrical Circuits 5 credit hours 
A-C fundamentals, analysis of series, parallel and combination 
networks employing polar vectors in both single and polyphase cir- 
cuits. A-C instruments, transformer theory and principles. (Pre- 
requisite: Electrical Circuits 341 ) 
345 Electrical Machines 5 credit hours 
Theory, operation and application of D-C machinery.  Intro- 
duction to single and polyphase transformers, their design, char- 
acteristics and applications. Use of vector diagrams. Related lab- 
oratory work. (Prerequisite: Electrical Circuits 342) 
346 Electrical Machines 5 credit hours 
Continuation of the work on transformers with attention to spe- 
cial connectors. Alternators, synchronous motors, induction motors. 
Theory of design, construction, characteristics, and applications. 
Laboratory work dealing with several methods of evaluation. Spe- 
cial methods of predicting characteristics, including vector and cir- 
cle diagram methods. (Prerequisite: Electrical Machines 345 ) 
348 Electronics 6 credit hours 
Introductory course. The characteristics and behavior of the 
various components of electronic circuits: tubes, transistors, satura- 
ble reactors, etc. How these components affect circuits in which 
they are used. (Prerequisite: A-C Circuits (342) 
349 Electronics 6 credit hours 
The application and behavior of the fundamental circuits in 
which the components studied in Electronics 845 =are used.) “( Pre- 
requisites: Electronics 348 ) 
350 Electronics 6 credit hours 
The behavior and application of circuits consisting of a com- 
bination of two or more of the fundamental circuits. Emphasis on 
understanding the behavior and methods of checking for causes of 
malfunction. (Prerequisite: Electronics 349 ) 
354 Industrial Control 4 credit hours 
The design and operation of industrial equipment used in the 
automatic control of industrial motors and generators. Laboratory 
work involving the connecting, operation, and trouble-shooting of 
these control devices. (Prerequisite: Electrical Machines 345) 
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Courses of Instruction: Electrical Technology 


371 ‘Electrical Circuits 4 credit hours 
372 Electrical Circuits 4 credit hours 

Basic principles of electric circuit analysis. Vector analysis of 
single and polyphase circuits. Solution of simple networks by use 
of standard circuit theorems. 

Steady state solution using sinusoidal and D-C excitation. 
Transient response using linear differential equations and LaPlace 
transforms. (Prerequisite: Calculus 113, Physics 123) 


373 Electronics 4 credit hours 
Application of high-vacuum, gas-filled, and semiconductors to 
rectifier and amplifier circuits. (Prerequisite: Electrical Circuits 371) 


377 Electricity 3 credit hours 
378 Electricity 3 credit hours 

A two-term lecture demonstration sequence of A-C and D-C 
circuits for non-electrical majors. Latter part of second term in- 
cludes some application to electrical machinery and control equip- 
ment. (Prerequisite: Mathematics 101) 


379 Electronics 4 credit hours 

A one term electronics and instrumentation course for mechani- 
cal students. Vacuum tubes, gas tubes, transistors, application of 
tubes and transistors to standard industrial electronic circuits. The 
laboratory portion is devoted to laboratory and instrumentation tech- 
niques as well as to augment the theory portion. (Prerequisite: 
Electricity 378 ) 


381 Electricity 4 credit hours 
The fundamentals of D. C. and A. C. circuits; magnetism, in- 

duction, capacitance, power, power-factor, three phase. (Prerequi- 

site, Mathematics 101) 

382 Electricity 4 credit hours 
Electrical machines, lighting, control, power requirements for 

buildings. (Prerequisite, Electricity 381) 


394 Industrial Organization and Management 3 credit hours 
395 Industrial Organization and Management 3 credit hours 

Principles, functions, and techniques of industrial organization. 
Administration of industrial relations; personnel management, em- 
ployee training, job evaluation, merit rating, sales and budgetary 
control, coordination of the enterprise. Case problems. 
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Courses of Instruction: 
Mechanical and Construction Technology 


400 Manufacturing Processes 3 credit hours 
Basic manufacturing processes and materials. To provide a 

knowledge of melting and casting metal, powder metallurgy, plastics, 

welding and elementary aspects of metal cutting machine tools. 


401 Manufacturing Processes 3 credit hours 

The elements of machine tool operations involving the use of 
lathe, miller, drill press. Fundamental bench operations. Practice 
and study of oxy-acetylene, arc, and resistance welding. (Pre- 
requisite: Manufacturing Processes 400, Mathematics 101, Engi- 
neering Drawing 430) 


402 Machine Tool Laboratory and Precision 
Measurement 3 credit hours 
Continuation of 401 plus operations of the surface grinder and 
the cylindrical grinder, advanced lathe operations, jig boring, gear 
cutting, broaching, lapping, honing, and scraping. Practice and 
study of precision measuring instruments and inspection methods. 
(Prerequisite: Manufacturing Processes 401, Mathematics 102) 


404 Advanced Processes 2 credit hours 

Strength of materials and metallurgy as applied to the manu- 
facturing processes, corrosion, fatigue, creed, hardenability, stress 
concentration. Related laboratory work. (Prerequisite: Machine 
Tool Laboratory and Precision Measurement 402, Strength of Ma- 
terials 442, Metallurgy 446) 


414 Mechanical Drawing 1 credit hour 
A basic drafting course specifically designed for Business Tech- 
nology students. 


416 Engineering Drawing 2 credit hours 

An introductory course in communication by mechanical draw- 
ings. Practice in the use of freehand and instruments for ortho- 
graphic projection, drafting conventions, dimensions, typical layouts 
and working drawings of chemical devices and equipment. 


418 Shop 2 credit hours 
419 Shop 2 credit hours 

Observation and discussion of the machines and materials used 
in industry to produce machines, appliances, containers, etc. Prac- 
tice in processing metals, leading to acquaintance with technical 
and shop terms and a knowledge of what is done in machine shops. 
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Courses of Instruction: 
Mechanical and Construction Technology 


426 Fiuid Mechanics 3 credit hours 

Fluids at rest and in motion under natural and forced condi- 
tions. Buoyancy, fluid pressure, fluid flow, flow measuring devices, 
fluid friction, Reynold’s number, fluid circuit analysis, work and 
energy relations, and hydraulic prime movers including pumps, tur- 
bines, and fluid couplings. (Prerequisite: Heat 445, Heat and Me- 
chanics Laboratory 455, Mechanics 441, Mathematics 103) 


427 Mechanical Equipment for Buildings 3 credit hours 

Water supply, sources, pumping, treatment, storage, distribu- 
tion. Hot water equipment design. Sanitation: equipment, fixtures, 
sewage disposal. Properties of heat transmission, heating systems, 
fuels. Air conditioning: equipment and application. (Prerequisite: 
Hydraulics 447 ) 


430 Engineering Drawing 1 credit hour 
431 Engineering Drawing 1 credit hour 
The use of instruments, lettering, orthographic projection, di- 
mensioning, auxiliary views, sections, sketching. Detail and assem- 
bly working drawings. Threads, fasteners, tolerance, finish, surface 
quality. Conventional standards of welding and piping. (431 Pre- 
requisite: Engineering Drawing 430). 
432 Machine Design I 3 credit hours 
Machine Motion and basic mechanisms. Instantaneous veloci- 
ties in machine parts, cams, and gears and the theory of their design 
and operation. Fundamental principles of planetary gearing. (Pre- 
requisite: Descriptive Geometry 438, Mathematics 103, Machine 
Tool Laboratory and Precision 402, Strength of Materials 442) 


433 Machine Design II 4 credit hours 
The selection of materials, stress investigation, and the design 
of fundamental machine elements. (Prerequisite: Machine | Design 
432) 
436 Architectural Drafting 2 credit hours 
437 Architectural Drafting 2 credit hours 
Preliminary plan studies, perspective drawing, residential floor 
plans, elevations, sections, details. Plot plans, commercial and _ in- 
dustrial building plans, introduction to architectural standards and 
details. (Prerequisite: 438 Descriptive Geometry ) 
438 Descriptive Geometry 1 credit hour 
An introduction to problems of space: points, lines, planes, 
surfaces. Parallelism, perpendicularity, angularity, clearance, layout. 
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Courses of Instruction: 
Mechanical and Construction Technology 


440 Mechanics 4 credit hours 


Principles of statics. Study of free body diagrams, trusses, force 
systems in space, friction, centroids, moments of inertia. 


441 Mechanics 3 credit hours 
Principles of dynamics. Study of velocity, acceleration, mass 

moments of inertia, kinetics, plane motion, work, power, kinetic and 

potential energy, momentum. (Prerequisite: Mechanics 440) 


442 Strength of Materials 4 credit hours 

The relationship between stress and strain; the calculation of 
stresses in machine parts, beams, and columns; the use of shear 
and moment diagrams; the determination of moments of inertia and 
centers of gravity; the analysis of the effect of loading on stress dis- 
tribution. Tests on wood, concrete, plastics, and metal on stand- 
ard testing machines in accordance with A. S. T. M. testing proced- 
ures. (Prerequisite: Mechanics 441, Mathematics 102) 


443 Strength of Materials 3 credit hours 

Deflections of beams, statically indeterminate beams, and com- 
bined stresses. Design of timber structural members and connec- 
tions. (Prerequisite: Strength of Materials 442) 


444 Thermodynamics 4 credit hours 

The interchange of energy between mechanical and thermal 
form. Energy relationships are developed from the perfect gas laws 
and the general energy equation. These relationships are employed 
to study practical heat cycles such as air compression, the internal 
combustion engine, steam generation, pumps, and refrigeration. 
(Prerequisite: Mechanics 441, Heat 445, Mathematics 103, Heat 
and Mechanics Laboratory 455). 


445 Heat 3 credit hours 

The principles of temperature and thermometry, thermal phe- 
nomena, expansion of solids, liquids and gases, the three states of 
matter, calorimetry, conduction, convection, radiation, properties of 
air, elementary hydraulics. (Prerequisite: Mathematics 101) 


446 Metallurgy 4 credit hours 
The fundamentals of the physical metallurgy of ferrous and 
non-ferrous alloys, investigation of the physical properties of metals, 
hardness tests, thermal analysis, grain structure examination. (Pre- 
requisite: Heat 445. Heat and Mechanics Laboratory ADO): 
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Courses of Instruction: 
Mechanical and Construction Technology 


447 Hydraulics 4 credit hours 

Fluid properties, pressure and pressure intensity, fluid flow con- 
cepts, laminar and turbulent flow, flow in pipes, flow in open chan- 
nels; turbines and pumps. (Prerequisite: Mathematics 103, Heat 
445, Mechanics 441, Heat and Mechanics Laboratory 455). 


448 Mechanical Machines 4 credit hours 

Applied study of combustion processes, the internal combustion 
engine, steam generation, the steam turbine, pumps, fans, air com- 
pressors, refrigeration units, gas turbines. (Prerequisite: Fluid Me- 
chanics 426, Thermodynamics 444). 


450 Quality Control 4 credit hours 

Application of inspection methods to insure the control of 
quality in production. The use of single, Gouble, and sequential 
sampling plans, factors which produce normal and skewed dis- 
tribution; standard deviation and areas under the normal curve, 
control charts; machine capability; product reliability; random num- 
bers; statistical dimensioning. (Prerequisite: Machine Tool Labora- 
tory and Precision Measurement 402) 


455 Heat and Mechanics Laboratory 1 credit hour 

Laboratory investigation of the thermal properties of matter 
and the laws which govern bodies in movement. (Must be con- 
current with or following Heat 445, Mechanics 441). 


461 Mechanics 3 credit hours 
A basic course in the principles of statics. Composition and 

resolution of forces, concurrent- coplanar forces, parallel forces, cen- 

ter of gravity, force couples, non-coplanar forces, friction. An in- 

troduction to dynamics. (Prerequisite: Mathematics 101) 

465 Statics 4 credit hours 
Principles of forces, moments, and couples in static force sys- 

tems. 

466 Dynamics 4 credit hours 
The concepts and principles of kinetic particles and systems, 

and the general methods of analysis of such systems. 


470 Structural Design 4 credit hours 
471 Structural Design 4 credit hours 

Design, investigation, and detailing of basic reinforced concrete 
structural members. Applications in buildings and bridges. (Pre- 
requisite: Strength of Materials 443) 
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Courses of Instruction: 
Mechanical and Construction Technology 


472 Building Design 5 credit hours 
473 Building Design 5 credit hours 

Plumbing and heating layout, soundproofing, detailing, shop 
drawings, millwork, building codes. (Prerequisites: Architectural 
Drafting 437) 

Theory of design, specification writing, estimating, as applied 
to commercial structures. Term project. (Prerequisite: Building De- 
sign 472, Estimating 479 ) 


475 Concrete 3 credit hours 
Plain concrete: design, control inspection, testing, and curing 
of concrete mixes. 


476 Surveying 5 credit hours 
477 Surveying 5 credit hours 

The fundamentals of plane surveying. Use and care of equip- 
ment. Traversing and area computation. Notekeeping and mapping. 
(Prerequisite: Mathematics 102) 

Elements of topographic and hydrographic surveying; deed de- 
scriptions; horizontal and vertical control; astronomic observations. 
Term project. (Prerequisite: Surveying 476) 


478 Surveying 4 credit hours 
Fundamentals of plane surveying. Use and .care of equipment. 
Traversing and area computation. Notekeeping and mapping. 


479 Estimating 3 credit hours 

Techniques of cost and material estimating with practical prob- 
lems in the student’s option. (Prerequisite: Architectural Drafting 
436) 


483 Highway Design 5 credit hours 
484 Highway Design 5 credit hours 

Consideration of problems of route selection, field technique, 
computations, route design, construction and maintenance. Simple, 
compound, spiral, vertical curves. Earth work, pavements, soil con- 
ditions, drainage, landscaping, cost considerations. Two-term pro}- 
ect. (Prerequisite: Surveying 477, Structural Design 470) 


485 Construction Planning 3 credit hours 

Methods of scheduling time, labor, and equipment to complete 
a construction project. Financial analysis of such a project. (Pre- 
requisite: Estimating 479) 
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Courses of Instruction: 
Mechanical and Construction Technology 


486 Materials Testing 4 credit hours 

The Physical and mechanical properties of highway materials 
and their adaptation to A. S. T. M. and A. A. S. H. O. specifications 
with special emphasis on bituminous materials, pipe, ferrous and non- 
ferrous metals. (Prerequisite: Strength of Materials 442) 


487 Soil Mechanics 4 credit hours 

Fundamental soil physics. Behavior of soils under load. Sta- 
bility, earth pressure, classification of soils, calculation of bearing, 
capacity and settlement of foundations. Flow of water through soils. 
Laboratory exercises using A. S. T. M. and A. A. S. H. O. specifica- 
tions. (Prerequisite: Strength of Materials 442) 


494 Industrial Organization & Management 3 credit hours 

Principles, functions, and techniques of industrial organization; 
methods analysis and control, inventory control, costs. (Prerequi- 
site: Economics 92) 


495 Industrial Organization & Management 3 credit hours 

Principles, functions and techniques of industrial organization; 
physical facility requirements; methods analysis and control; produc- 
tion control; industrial costs. (Prerequisite; Building Design 472 
[Bldg. Option] or Highway Design 483 [Highway Option], 92 Eco- 
nomics. ) 
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Courses of Instruction: Medical Office Assistant 


510 Mathematics 3 credit hours 

Review of fundamental operations: fractions, common fractions, 
percentage, proportion. Metric and apothecaries measures of weight 
and volume. Equivalent measures in household, metric, and apothe- 
caries systems. Preparation of solutions and dosages. 


520 Office Procedures 2 credit hours 

Practical medical assisting procedures used in a_physician’s 
office. Techniques of caring for the office, and an understanding of 
professional ethics and jurisprudence. 


530 Zoology 4 credit hours 

531 Zoology 4 credit hours 
Gross structure, physiology, microscopic details. Organ sys- 

tems of animals in general. 530 Invertebrates; 531 Vertebrates. 


532 Anatomy 4 credit hours 

Lectures deal with normal human structure. The laboratory 
work illustrates these structures by dissection and microscopic study 
of the foetal pig and cat. (Prerequisite: 531 Zoology) 


533 Physiology 4 credit hours 

Fundamental physiological processes and how these processes 
regulate the human machine. Lecture and laboratory work. Lab- 
oratory work includes microscopic study and kymograph work as 
well as principles and practice of electrocardiography and basal me- 
tbolism. (Prerequisite: Anatomy 532) 


535 Histology 4 credit hours 

An introductory course in the essential morphological charac- 
teristics of tissues and organs of the animal body. Some photo- 
micrography with tissue preparation (microtechnique) a major part 
of the course. (Prerequisite: Anatomy 532 or Anatomy and Physi- 
ology with Lab. ) 


545 = Clinical Laboratory 4 credit hours 
546 Clinical Laboratory 4h credit hours 
547 Clinical Laboratory 4 credit hours 


A three-term laboratory oriented course in fundamental bio- 
analytical laboratory procedures. Important carbon compounds, 
physiochemical phenomena, biological processes. Qualitative, quan- 
titative and microscopic analysis of body fluids both normal and 
pathological. (Prerequisite: Chemistry 233) 
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Courses of Instruction: Medical Office Assistant 


550 Bacteriology (Microbiology) 4 credit hours 
551 Bacteriology (Microbiology) 4 credit hours 
552 Bacteriology (Microbiology) 4 credit hours 


The biology of the common bacteria and microorganisms. Lab- 
oratory work in the techniques of sterilization, disinfection; isolation 
and maintenance of pure cultures; staining and identification. (Pre- 
requisite: Chemistry 233, Zoology 531) 

Immunology and the microbiology of important diseases, an- 
tigen-antibody reactions. (Prerequisite: Bacteriology 550) 

Continued study of the principles of immunity and the prac- 
tice of serological techniques. Agglutination and precipitation tests 
in general; inflammation and leucocyte response; blood grouping and 
typing. (Prerequisite: Bacteriology 551, Physiology 533) 


559 Bacteriology 4 credit hours 
The fundamentals of general and medical microbiology and the 
basic phases of immunology. Methods of sterilization and disinfec- 
tion, staining and examining of bacteria, and the methods employed 
in the separation of the species and their isolation and identification. 
Special attention to the flora of the oral cavity and the relation of 
bacteriological knowledge to the prevention of disease. 


560 Microbiology 5 credit hours 

General and medical microbiology. The basic phases of im- 
munology, asepsis, disinfection, sterilization, cultivation, identifica- 
tion. Tests used for diagnosis and immunization. 


371 Anatomy and Physiology 4 credit hours 
572 Anatomy and Physiology 4 credit hours 

Gross and microscopic anatomy of the human body and the func 
tions of its parts including skeletal, muscular, circulatory, respiratory, 
digestive, nervous systems. Laboratory work includes microscopic 
anatomy, some dissection, and such study of the system as keymo- 
graph work and simple chemical tests. Laboratory animals: foetal 
pig, cat, frog. 


573 Anatomy and Physiology 3 credit hours 


574 Anatomy and Physiology 3 credit hours 
Contents same as 571 and 572 without laboratory. 
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Courses of Instruction: Medical Office Assistant 


575 Histology and Embryology 3 credit hours 

The origin and structure of the tissues of the oral cavity. Lab- 
oratory work covering the use of the microscope, examination of 
microscopic slides of tissues, and drawing of these tissues complete 
with labels. (Prerequisite: Anatomy & Physiology 573) 


583 Hygiene 2 credit hours 
The various factors (physical, social, psychological) which af- 

fect the total health status of the individual, and the effective ap- 

plication of sound health principles in solving health problems. 


584 Pharmacology 2 credit hours 

The derivation, preparation, dosage, properties, and effects of 
drug groups with special emphasis on those drugs used in dentistry. 
The fundamentals of prescription writing. (Prerequisite: Chemistry 
235, Bacteriology 559) 


585 Pharmacology 3 credit hours 

The action of drugs: their sources, properties, preparation; ad- 
ministration, and other essential information. (Prerequisite: Bac- 
teriology 550) 


587 Public Health 2 credit hours 

An over-all picture of public health (history, philosophy, struc- 
ture, services) with the emphasis on community dental health. Field 
trips to various health agencies. 


589 Nutrition 2 credit hours 

Principles of nutrition, the roles and sources of the various 
food groups, the variables that influence nutritional needs.  (Pre- 
requisite: Chemistry 235, Physiology 574) 
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Courses of Instruction: Business Technology 


601 Typewriting 2 credit hours 
602 Typewriting 2 credit hours 

A beginning sequence in touch typewriting to make the op- 
erator accurate, rhythmical, and moderately rapid in the operation 
of the standard makes of office typewriters. Care of the machine, 
operation of the various parts. Business letters, simple tabulation, 
and the building of typewriting speed. 


603 Advanced Typewriting 3 credit hours 

Continuation of basic skill building with emphasis on speed and 
advanced problems. Rough drafts; technical data such as specifica- 
tions, manuscripts, legal papers. (Prerequisite: Typewriting 602 or 
equivalent } 


604 Shorthand 3 credit hours 
A beginning course in the Gregg system, simplified. Basic prin- 
ciples and theory, some dictation at slow speeds. 


605 Shorthand 3 credit hours 

A review of shorthand theory. The development of shorthand 
writing ability at sustained speeds. (Prerequisite: Shorthand 604 or 
equivalent ) 


606 Advanced Shorthand 3 credit hours 

Training in speed building, English grammar and punctuation. 
Dictation from various fields of business and industry. (Prerequi- 
site: Shorthand 605 ) 


607 Shorthand 3 credit hours 
A review of basic theory: brief forms, analogical word begin- 
nings and endings, phrases. Training on special shortcuts used for 
attaining expert dictation speeds. Dictation of such material as com- 
mittee hearings, court testimony, jury charge, convention speeches. 
Prerequisite: Advanced Shorthand 606 or equivalent) 


608 Technical Shorthand 3 credit hours 
609 Technical Shorthand 3 credit hours 

Dictation of technical material to be transcribed on the type- 
writer. Further drives for speed of dictation. Building of the tech- 
nical vocabulary found in chemical, electrical, mechanical, civil en- 
gineering. Use of specifications, contracts, and letters from these 
fields and the building construction industry. Use of standard sec- 
retarial references and dictionaries. (Prerequisite: Transcription 607 
or equivalent ) 
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Courses of Instruction: Business Technology 


611 Business Mathematics 3 credit hours 

Review of fundamental operations; preparation and use of short- 
cut operations; instruction, review, and drill in percentage; cash and 
trade discounts; markup; payroll; sales, property and other taxes; 
simple and compound interest; bank discounts; interest; investments; 
annunities. 


612 Medical Shorthand 3 credit hours 
613 Medical Shorthand 3 credit hours 

Dictation of medical material to be transcribed on the type- 
writer. Further drives for speed at taking dictation under the same 
standards described under shorthand. The building of medical vo- 
cabulary which can be taken in shorthand and transcribed accur- 
ately on the typewriter. The use of medical dictionaries. (Prere- 
quisite: Shorthand 605 or equiv.) 


614 Medical Shorthand and Transcription 3 credit hours 

Dictation of medical material with emphasis on transcribing ac- 
curately on the typewriter. Further drives for speed at taking dic- 
tation and the building of medical vocabulary. (Prerequisite: Medi- 
cal Shorthand 613) 


615 Business Statistics 3 credit hours 
Designed to acquaint students with the concepts and mechanics 

of basic statistical methods applicable to problems of business and 

economics. (Prerequisite: Business Mathematics 611 or equiv. ) 


616 Transcription 3 credit hours 
Development of skill in reading shorthand notes and producing 

from them a mailable manuscript on the typewriter. (Prerequisite: 

Advanced Shorthand 606, Advanced Typewriting 603 or equiv. ) 


633 Office Practice 3 credit hours 

Basic training in the operation of various types of adding ma- 
chines. Experience at turning out mailable transcripts from dictating 
machines. Theory and practice of filing business records. Tele- 
phone procedure. (Prerequisite: Typewriting 603 or equiv. ) 


634 Accounting 2 credit hours 

The science of record keeping from the basic definition of terms 
and the fundamental accounting equation through books of original 
entry, final entry, and the trial balance. Practical problems based on 
each topic. 


Courses of Instruction: Business Technology 


635 Office Practice and Accounting 3 credit hours 

Business management of the physician’s office based on prin- 
ciples and procedures taught in courses 633 and 634. Medical forms 
used by insurance, workmen’s compensation, and welfare depart- 
ments. (Prerequisite: Office Practice 633, Accounting 634) 


640 Accounting 3 credit hours 
641 Accounting 3 credit hours 
642 Accounting 3 credit hours 


The fundamentals of accounting from the books of original 
entry to the preparation of financial statements. 

Controlling accounts and special journals; accounting for spe- 
cific items such as cash, accounts receivable, fixed assets. (Prere- 
quisite: Accounting 640) 

Voucher system, partnerships, corporations, analysis of original 
statements. Use of practice sets of books. (Prerequisite: Account- 
ing 641) 


643 Cost Accounting 3 credit hours 
644 Cost Accounting 3 credit hours 

Nature and purpose of cost accounting; accounting for direct 
labor, materials, factory burden; job cost, process cost, and standard 
cost principles and procedures; selling and distribution costs; budg- 
ets; executive use of cost figures; lecture and problems. Practice sets 
based upon different methods of costing. (Prerequisite: Account- 
ing 642) 


645 Machine Accounting 3 credit hours 
646 Machine Accounting 3 credit hours 

The application of various types of machines to accounting, 
statistical, and payroll work based on the principles of double entry 
accounting. Punched card systems. Visits to local installations with 
these different types of equipment. 


647 Tabulating Machine Wiring 3 credit hours 
Control panel wiring of tabulating accounting equipment. (Pre- 
requisite: Machine Accounting 646) 


648 Survey of Business 3 credit hours 

A fundamental course dealing with the history and development 
of business and industry from ancient times to the present day. De- 
signed to develop an understanding of the activities of business or- 
ganization. A view of some of the problems which business and 
industry must routinely solve. | 
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Courses of Instruction: Business Technology 


650 Salesmanship 3 credit hours 

The principles of sales with practical applications. Prospect- 
ing, product and service analysis, meeting objections, demonstrating, 
sales psychology, preparation of sales presentations. 


651 Sales Management 3 credit hours 

Development of techniques of control in the administration of 
sales forces. Incentive systems, territory planning, development of 
sales potentials, personnel problems peculiar to this field. (Prerequi- 
site: Salesmanship 650) 


652 Finance 3 credit hours 

Financial principles and procedures. Detailed analyses of such 
factors as forms of business organization, corporate organization and 
problems, financial structure of business groups, financial instru- 
ments, surplus and reserves, credit and collections, reorganizations. 


654 Payroll and Social Security 3 credit hours 

A comprehensive coverage of the legislation behind and prac- 
tical application of accounting for social security and tax withholding 
from the standpoint of the employer. (Prerequisite: Accounting 641 ) 


656 Office Practice 4 credit hours 

Office Procedure. By means of a hypothetical business con- 
cern, students are rotated to the positions of office manager, recep- 
tionist, secretary, file clerk, and duplicating clerk. Emphasis on good 
grooming, desirable work attitudes, and business ethics. Techniques 
of telephone procedure, duplicating, switchboard operation. Use of 
standard secretarial office textbook as the basis of discussion and as- 
signments. (Prerequisite: Typewriting 603 or equiv. ) 


657 Office Practice 4 credit hours 

Office Machines. Basic training in the operation of transcrib- 
ing machines, four principal types of adding-calculating machines, 
electric typewriters. Fundamentals of filing covering the following 
areas: alphabetic, geographic, subject, numeric. Projects for ad- 
vanced study and skill development. (Prerequisite: Typewriting 603 
or equivalent ) 
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Courses of Instruction: Business Technology 


658 Business Law 3 credit hours 
659 Business Law 3 credit hours 

The principles of contracts, involving the requisites for varid 
contracts, parties to the contracts, offer and acceptance, performance 
and discharge. Applications of contracts to agency. The legal as- 
pects of partnerships and corporations. Real estate law. 

Contracts as applied to sales, bailments, carriers, warehouse- 
men. Negotiable instruments, the rights and obligations associated 
with them. Survey of bankruptcy. (Prerequisite: Business Law 
658) 


660 Federal Tax 3 credit hours 

Provisions of the Internal Revenue Act. Preparation of indi- 
vidual returns. Survey of the preparation of corporation and _ part- 
nership returns. 


661 Office Management 3 credit hours 

662 Office Management 3 credit hours 
The science of office management including cost control, work 

simplification, forms control, office service, office layout. 

A comprehensive course correlating and integrating all phases 
of the science of office management including cost control, work 
simplification, forms control, office service, office layout. (Prerequi- 
site: Office Management 661 ) 


664 Marketing 3 credit hours 

The distributive phase of economics, from the time a good or 
service is produced up to the point of consumption; marketing func- 
tions; classification of goods and of markets; marketing channels 
and agents in each; relationship to advertising and sales promotion; 
salesmanship; regulations and law offecting marketing; lectures, dis- 
cussions, case problems. 


666 Credit 3 credit hours 
Types of credit, credit department organization, credit reports 
and information, credit risk factors, collection procedures. 


667 Advertising 3 credit hours 
668 Advertising 3 credit hours 

Development, economics, and functions of advertising: cost and 
application; the various media; testing and research utilization; prep- 
aration of copy layouts. 
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Courses of Instruction: Business Technology 


669 Internal Auditing 3 credit hours 

The theory and practice of auditing funds and accounts within 
corporations and other firms. Preparation of reports. (Prerequisite: 
Accounting 642) 


670 Office Machines 4 credit hours 
671 Office Machines 4 credit hours 

Training and laboratory experience in the use of office ma- 
chines. Includes a variety of makes and types of adding, calculat- 
ing, accounting, transcribing, dictating, and duplicating machines and 
electric typewriters. Fundamentals of filing theory and systems. 
(Prerequisite: Typewriting 603 or equiv. ) 


673 Market Research 3 credit hours 

Methods of collecting and interpreting marketing information. 
Specific applications to problems in market development, market po- 
tential, and sales management. (Prerequisite: Marketing 664, Busi- 
ness Statistics 611) 


675 Business English 3 credit hours 
Composition and dictation of business correspondence. Prepa- 

ration of reports, articles. Planning and presentation of speeches. 

(Prerequisite: Communication Skills 71, and 72 or equiv. ) 


691 Personnel Administration ' 3 credit hours 

Techniques and methods used to achieve utilization of man- 
power in business through proper selection, placement, training, job 
evaluation, wage setting, and employee relations. 


695 Industrial Organization and Management 3 credit hours 

Principles, functions, and techniques of industrial organization. 
Methods, cost, production control, product development, finance, 
physical facilities, quality control, plant engineering, industrial re- 
lations, job evaluation, sales, advertising, budgets, records. 
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Courses of Instruction: Dental Hygiene 


700 Dental Manikin Practice 3 credit hours 
701 Dental Manikin Practice 3 credit hours 

The proper prophylactic techniques on manikin heads with ar- 
ticulated teeth. The removal of stain and simulated calculus from 
exposed surfaces of the teeth, use of the porte polisher and dental 
engine, mouth examination and charting. 


704 Oral Hygiene 4 credit hours 
705 Oral Hygiene 4 credit hours 
706 Oral Hygiene 4 credit hours 


The prophylactic technique applied to actual work on patients. 
Performing prophylaxis on children and adults, mouth examination 
and charting, topical applications, taking, processing, and mounting 
X-ray films; sterilization techniques, caring for dental equipment. 
(Prerequisite: Dental Manikin Practice 701 ) 


740 Dental Anatomy 3 credit hours 
741 Dental Anatomy 3 credit hours 

Nomenclature and growth and development of the deciduous 
and permanent teeth and surrounding tissues of the oral cavity. 
Drawing and carving of the teeth. 


744 _ Preventive Dentistry 3 credit hours 

Preventive methods for maintaining the health of the mouth 
and the control of caries (dental decay). Detailed studies are made 
of the latest methods of caries control through the use of laboratory 
tests, nutrition, vitamins, diet, and fluoridation. (Prerequisite: His- 
tology and Embryology 575) 


753 Radiology 3 credit hours 

Proper use of dental X-ray equipment; exposure, development 
and mounting of dental films. (Prerequisite: Dental Manikin Prac- 
tice 700. Dental Anatomy 741) 


754 Pathology 3 credit hours 

A study of common general and oral diseases: causes, body 
damage, treatment. Particular emphasis is placed on the recogni- 
tion of abnormal conditions of the teeth and gingivae. (Prerequisite: 
Bacteriology 728, Histology and Embryology 746, Gross Anatomy 
and Physiology 749 ) 
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Courses of Instruction: Dental Hygiene 


755 Dental Hygiene and Ethics 2 credit hours 
History of dental hygiene, ethical practice, proper oral hygiene 
technique. 


758 Dental Office Practice 3 credit hours 
759 Dental Office Practice 3 credit hours 

Preparation for practical office assistance covering all phases of 
the functioning of a dental office. Personality training, reception of 
patients, use of telephone, typing, caring of dental equipment and 
instruments, inventory and ordering of supplies, recall system, bill- 
ing, filing. (Prerequisite, Typing 601 ) 


760 Dental Laboratory Practice 3 credit hours 
An introduction to the restorative phase of dentistry; dental 
laboratory procedures by lectures, demonstrations and actual proc- 
essing of certain laboratory procedures by lectures, demonstrations 
and actual processing of certain laboratory projects by the student; 
history, property, and use of various dental laboratory materials. 


764 School Organization 3 credit hours 

The school program in terms of organization, administration, 
finance, personnel, school laws and regulations, teacher organization 
and their interrelationships and implications. 


783 Dental Health Education 3 credit hours 

Preventive dentistry and methods of instructing school children 
and lay groups in dental health. Study and preparation of teaching 
aids and source materials for dental health education. 


785 Health Services in Schools 3 credit hours 

The place and function of health services in public education; 
laws and regulations which apply to health services in schools; fac- 
tors which influence the health status of the child in the school 
environment; the coordination of school and community health sery- 
Icos: 
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EXTENSION DIVISION 
PRE-TECHNICAL PROGRAM 


STATE UNIVERSITY OF NEW YORK 


EXTENSION DIVISION 


The Extension Division of the college offers both sequential 
programs and unit courses on a part-time basis to employed persons. 
Its purpose is to provide opportunity for adults of the community 
to extend their education in specialized fields. 


The sequential programs consist of accredited college-level cur- 
riculums in the fields of Chemical, Electrical, Mechanical, Business, 
and Production Management Technology. The Extension Diploma 
is awarded to those who successfully complete the required cur- 
riculums, which consist of approximately thirty-two semester hours. 
It is expected that the average student can complete these curricu- 
lums in four and one-half to five years on the basis of attending 
classes two evenings a week during each of the two semesters per 
year. 


Applicants for the diploma programs must be high school 
graduates. The New York State Equivalency Diploma is accepted 
in lieu of the regular high school diploma. It is also necessary for 
the student to demonstrate ability to participate in college level 
classes and to possess any special abilities required for the curriculum 
for which he is applying. 


The Extension Division also offers shorter programs and unit 
courses in Insurance, Real Estate Law, and other areas where there 
is an expressed need and where the college can furnish the neces- 
sary facilities. Admission requirements for these courses are de- 
pendent on each individual course as outlined in the Extension Di- 
vision announcement. 


The cost of tuition, books and supplies for a student taking a 
typical diploma program is approximately $100.00 per year (two 
terms). Most programs are approved by the Veterans Administra- 
tion. Applicants wishing to obtain veteran’s educational benefits 
should consult their nearest veterans’ agency. 


A separate catalog is printed outlining Extension Division pro- 
grams and costs. For further information or announcement of 
courses, consult the Extension Coordinator, Broome Technical Com- 
munity College. 
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PRE-TECHNICAL PROGRAM 


(Extension Division) 


College officials are increasingly aware that a large number of 
his school graduates with average or better inherent ability have 
failed to properly prepare themselves for continuation of their edu- 
cauion. As a community college, Broome Tech feels an obligation 
to give such young people a better foundation for high education 
in 2 one-year Pre-Technical program offered through the Extension 
Division. 


Observation and experience indicate that they are weak in the 
owing fields, regardless of their vocational interest: 


1. Reading—speed and comprehension 
2. Writing—grammar, spelling 


3. Mathematics—lack of practice in the use of even simple 
arithmetic and algebra 


4. Basic sciences—physics, chemistry 


The curriculum is designed to strengthen the students’ back- 
und in these areas so that they may enter the full-time day pro- 
ram with a better expectation of successful accomplishment. Cer- 
cates of completion are issued to all students after three terms of 
tisfactory work. 


Students are admitted to the program on the basis of general 
‘elligence and vocational interest tests, rather than on high school 
sademic record. The Pre-Technical program, offered in the college 
mosphere and with the performance of the regular students as a 
‘mulus, should provide for many young people the foundation to 
‘evelop their potential in a full academic curriculum. 


Tuition and fees for this program are the same as for the other 

\l-time day programs at the College. Refunds of fees and tuition 

‘n case of withdrawal are outlined in a special addendum to this 
catalog and may be obtained from the Dean’s office upon request. 
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CURRICULUM OUTLINE 


Pre-Technical 


Hours per Week 






































Term 1 (Fall) Glasses pide G rect 
8068 English s 5 0 0 
8010 Elements of Technical Mathematics ______ 4 4 0 
8020 Elements of Technical Physics 5S 2 0 
8024 Elements of Chemistry 3 3 0 
8430 Engineering Drawing 0 6 De 
13 LS 2 
Term 2 (Winter) 
8069 English e 3 0 0 
S011 Blements of VechnicalsMathematics meas 4 4 0 
8021 Elements of Technical Physics 3 Z 0 
8025 Elements of Chemistry 3 3 0 
8431 Engineering Drawing 0 5 Il 
ss» Abe ] 
Term 3 (Spring) 
8070 English 3 0 0 
8012 Elements of Technical Mathematics ______ +f 4 0 
6022, Plements olelechnicalsilivsiccasssam 3 2 0 
8026 Elements of Chemistry a 3 3 0 
8400 Manufacturing Processes At Ae Cig D) 2 5 
Lis 11 2 
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Courses of Instruction: Pre-Technical 


80°90 Elements of Technical Mathematics 0 credit hours 
801] Elements of Technical Mathematics 0 credit hours 
8012 Elements of Technical Mathematics 0 credit hours 

A three quarter sequence of integrated mathematics involving 
a ature treatment of the following branches of mathematics: alge- 


b geometry, and trigonometry. Special attention to technical 
computations and problems using the slide rule, logarithms, scien- 
ti notation and dimensional analysis. Continuous correlation of 
the work in mathematics with the work in physics and chemistry. 
Recitations and supervised study. 


8020 Elements of Technical Physics 0 credit hours 
8021 Elements of Technical Physics 0 credit hours 
8022 Elements of Technical Physics 0 credit hours 


Basic physics including the introduction to mechanics, heat, 
sound, electricity, and light, as well as the study of properties of 
matter. Related laboratory work. 


6.24 Elements of Chemistry 0 credit hours 
£025 Elements of Chemistry 0 credit hours 
£026 Elements of Chemistry 0 credit hours 
A first program in chemistry designed to meet the needs of 
lents in providing the necessary background for future work in 
technical curriculums. Stress is laid on fundamental definitions; 
vinciples and theory; family relationships of important elements 
their compounds; chemical calculations and practical applica- 
£068 English 0 credit hours 
£069 English 0 credit hours 
£070 English 0 credit hours 
A three term sequence of courses designed to improve the stu- 
dent’s mastery of language. Concentration on grammar, spelling, 
punctuation, and the organization of ideas for effective expository 
riting. Development of reading skills; speed, comprehension, vo- 
cabulary building. 
8400 Manufacturing Processes 3 credit hours 


Basic manufacturing processes and materials. To provide a 
knowledge of melting and casting metal, powder metallurgy, plastics, 
welding and elementary aspects of metal cutting machine tools. 
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Courses of Instruction: Pre-Technical 


8430 Engineering Drawing 2 credit hours 
Fundamentals of engineering drawing including orthographic 
projection, sketching from models, and isometric drawing. 


8431 Engineering Drawing 1 credit hour 

Use of orthographic projection in developing working drawings, 
including sections, fits and limits, and notes. (Prerequisite: Engi- 
neering Drawing 8430) 
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STATE UNIVERSITY OF NEW YORK 


LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGE 


Harpur College at Vestal 


MEDICAL COLLEGES 


Downstate Medical Center in Brooklyn (New York City) 
Upstate Medical Center in Syracuse 


COLLEGES OF EDUCATION 


College of Education 
College of Education 
College of Education 
College of Education 
College of Education 
College of Education 
College of Education 
College of Education 
College of Education 
College of Education 
College of Education 


at Albany 

at Brockport 
at Buffalo 

at Cortland 
at Fredonia 
at Geneseo 
at New Paltz 
at Oneonta 
at Oswego 

at Plattsburgh 
at Potsdam 


OTHER PROFESSIONAL COLLEGES 


College of Forestry at Syracuse University 

Maritime College at Fort Schuyler 

College on Long Island at Oyster Bay 

College of Ceramics at Alfred University 

College of Agriculture at Cornell University 

College of Home Economics at Cornell University 

School of Industrial and Labor Relations at Cornell University 
Veterinary College at Cornell University 


AGRICULTURAL AND TECHNICAL INSTITUTES 


at Alfred 
at Canton 


Agricultural and Technical Institute 
Agricultural and Technical Institute 
Agricultural and Technical Institute at Cobleskill 
Agricultural and Technical Institute at Delhi 
Agricultural and Technical Institute at Farmingdale 
Agricultural and Technical Institute at Morrisville 
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STATE UNIVERSITY OF NEW YORK 


COMMUNITY COLLEGES 

(Locally-sponsored two-year colleges under the program of State University) 
Auburn Community College at Auburn 
Bronx Community College at New York City 
Broome Technical Community College at Binghamton 
Corning Community College at Corning 
Dutchess Community College at Poughkeepsie 
Erie County Technical Institute at Buffalo 
Fashion Institute of Technology at New York City 
Hudson Valley Technical Institute at Troy 
Jamestown Community College at Jamestown 
Mohawk Valley Technical Institute at Utica 
Nassau Community College at Mineola 
New York City Community College of Applied Arts and Sciences 
Orange County Community College at Middletown 
Queensborough Community College at New York City 
Rockland Community College at Suffern 
Staten Island Community College at New York City 
Suffolk County Community College 
Ulster County Community College 
Warren-Washington Community College 
Westchester Community College at Valhalla 


